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CHAPTER  XLI. 

SHOWINO  WHAT  TOOK  PLACE  AT  8T.  DIDDULPH’S. 

Nora  Rowley,  when  she  escaped  from  the  rio- 
lence  of  her  lover,  at  once  rushed  up  to  her  own 
room,  and  managed  to  fasten  herself  in  before  she 
had  been  seen  by  any  one.  Her  elder  sister  had  at 
once  gone  to  her  aunt  when,  at  Hugh’s  request,  she 
had  left  the  room,  thinking  it  right  that  Mrs.  Out¬ 
house  should  know  what  was  being  done  in  her  own 
house.  Mrs.  Outhouse  had  considered  the  matter 
patiently  for  a  while,  giving  the  lovers  the  benefit  of 
her  hesitation,  and  had  then  spoken  her  mind  to 
Stanbury,  as  we  have  already  beard.  He  had,  upon 
the  whole,  been  so  well  pleased  with  what  had  oc¬ 
curred,  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  angry  with  the 
parson’s  wife  when  he  left  the  parsonage.  As  soon 
as  he  was  gone  Mrs.  Outhouse  was  at  once  joined 
by  her  elder  niece,  but  Nora  remained  for  a  while 
alone  in  her  room. 

Had  she  committed  herself ;  and  if  so,  did  she  re¬ 
gret  it  ?  He  had  behaved  very  badly  to  her,’ cer¬ 
tainly,  taking  her  by  the  hand  and  putting  his  arm 
round  her  waist.  And  then  bad  he  not  even  at¬ 
tempted  to  kiss  her  ?  He  had  done  all  this,  although 
she  had  been  resolute  in  refusing  to  speak  to  him  one 
word  of  kindness,  —  though  she  had  told  him  with  all 
the  energy  and  certainty  of  which  she  was  mistress, 
that  she  would  never  be  his  wife.  If  a  girl  were  to  be 
subjected  to  such  treatment  as  this  when  she  herself 
had  been  so  firm,  so  discreet,  so  decided,  then,  indeed, 
it  would  be  unfit  that  a  girl  should  trust  herself  with 
a  man.  She  had  never  thought  that  he  had  been 
such  a  one  as  that,  to  ill-use  her,  to  lay  a  hand  on 
her  in  violence,  to  refuse  to  take  an  answer.  She 
threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  sobbed,  and  then  hid 
her  face,  —  and  was  conscious  that  in  spite  of  this 
acting  before  herself  she  was  the  happiest  girl  alive. 
He  had  behaved  very  badly;  of  course,  he  had  be¬ 
haved  most  wickedly,  and  she  would  tell  him  so 
Kme  day.  But  was  he  not  the  dearest  fellow  liv¬ 
ing  ?  Did  ever  man  speak  with  more  absolute  con- 
Tiction  of  love  in  every  tone  of  his  voice  ?  Was  it 
not  the  finest,  noblest  heart  that  ever  throbbed  be¬ 


neath  a  wabtcoat  ?  Had  not  his  very  wickedness 
come  from  the  overpowering  truth  of  his  affection 
for  her  ?  She  would  never  quite  forgive  him,  because 
it  had  been  so  verv  wrong ;  but  she  would  be  true 
to  him  for  ever  and  ever.  Of  course  they  could  not 
marry.  What !  would  she  go  to  him  and  be  a  clog 
round  his  neck,  and  a  weight  upon  him  forever, 
bringing  him  down  to  the  gutter  by  the  burden  of 
her  own  useless  and  unworthy  self?  No.  She 
would  never  so  injure  him.  She  would  not  even 
hamper  him  by  an  engagement  But  yet  she  would 
be  true  to  him.  She  had  an  idea  that  in  spite  of 
all  her  protestations,  —  which,  as  she  looked  back 
upon  them,  appeared  to  her  to  have  been  louder 
than  they  had  been,  —  that  through  the  teeth  of  her 
denials,  something  of  the  truth  had  escaped  from  her. 
Well,  —  let  it  be  so.  It  was  the  truth,  and  why 
should  he  not  know  it  ?  Then  she  pictured  to  her¬ 
self  a  long  romance,  in  which  the  heroine  lived  hap¬ 
pily  on  the  simple  knowledge  that  she  had  been  b^ 
loved.  And  the  reader  may  be  sure  that  in  this 
romance  Mr.  Glascock,  with  his  splendid  prospects, 
filled  one  of  the  characters. 

She  had  been  so  wretched  at  Nuncombe  Putney 
when  she  had  felt  herself  constrained  to  admit  to 
herself  that  this  man,  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed 
herself,  did  not  care  for  her,  that  she  could  not  now 
but  enjoy  her  triumph.  Alter  she  had  sobbed  upon 
the  bed,  she  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room 
smiling ;  and  she  would  now  press  her  hands  to  her 
forehe^,  and  then  shake  her  tresses,  and  then  clasp 
her  own  left  hand  with  her  right,  as  though  he  were 
still  bolding  it.  Wicked  man  1  Why  had  he  been 
so  wicked  and  so  violent  ?  And  why,  why,  why  had 
she  not  once  felt  his  lips  upon  her  brow  ? 

And  she  was  pleased  with  herself.  Her  sister 
had  rebuked  her  because  she  had  refused  to  make 
her  fortune  by  marrying  Mr.  Glascock ;  and,  to  own 
the  truth,  she  had  rebuked  herself  on  the  same  score 
when  she  found  that  Hugh  Stanbury  had  not  had  a 
word  of  love  to  say  to  her.  It  was  not  that  she  re¬ 
gretted  the  grandeur  which  she  had  lost,  but  that 
she  should,  even  within  her  own  thoughts,  with  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  bosom,  have  declared  her- 
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self  unable  to  receive  another  man’s  devotion  be¬ 
cause  of  her  love  for  this  man  who  neglected  her. 
Now  she  was  proud  of  herself.  Whether  it  might 
be  accounted  as  good  or  ill  fortune  that  she  had  ever 
seen  Hugh  Stanbury,  it  must,  at  any  rate,  be  right 
that  she  should  be  true  to  him  now  that  she  had 
seen  him,  and  had  loved  him.  To  know  that  she 
loved  and  that  she  was  not  loved  again  had  nearly 
killed  her.  But  such  was  not  her  lot.  She,  too,  had 
been  successful  with  her  quarry,  and  had  struck  her 
game,  and  brought  down  her  deer.  He  had  been 
very  violent  with  her,  but  his  violence  had  at  least 
made  the  matter  clear.  He  did  love  her.  She 
would  be  satished  with  that,  and  wouhl  endeavor  so 
to  live  that  that  alone  should  make  life  happy  for 
her.  How  should  she  get  his  photograph,  —  and  a 
lock  of  his  hair  ?  —  and  when  again  might  she  have 
the  pleasure  of  placing  her  own  hand  within  his 
great,  rough,  violent  grasp?  Then  she  kissed  the 
hand  which  he  had  h^eld,  and  opened  the  door  of 
her  room,  at  which  her  sister  was  now  knocking. 

“  Nora,  dear,  will  you  not  come  down  ?  ” 

Not  yet,  Emily.  Very  soon  I  will.” 

“  And  what  has  happened,  dearest  ?  ” 

“  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  Emily.” 

“  There  must  be  something  to  telL  What  did  he 
say  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  you  know  what  he  said.” 

“  And  what  answer  did  you  make  ?  ” 

“  I  told  him  that  it  could  not  be.” 

“  And  did  he  take  that  —  as  final,  Nora  ?  ” 

'  “  Of  course  not.  What  man  ever  takes  a  No  as 
final  ?  ” 

When  you  said  No  to  Mr.  Glascock,  he  took  it.” 

“  That  was  diflTerent,  Emily.” 

“  But  how  different  ?  I  don’t  see  the  difference, 
except  that  if  you  could  have  brought  yourself  to 
like  Mr.  Glascock,  it  would  have  been  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  for  you,  and  for  all  of  them.” 

“  Would  you  have  me  take  a  man,  Emily,  that  I 
did  n’t  care  one  straw  for,  merely  because  he  w.as  a 
lord  ?  You  can’t  mean  that  ?  ” 

“  I ’m  not  talking  about  Mr.  Glascock  now,  Nora.” 

“  Yes,  you  are.  And  what ’s  the  use  ?  He  is 
gone,  and  there ’s  an  end  of  it.” 

“  And  is  Mr.  Stanbury  gone  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  In  the  same  way  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  How  can  I  tell  about  his  ways  ?  No ;  it  is  not 
in  the  same  way.  There  I  He  went  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  way.” 

“  How  was  it  different,  Nora  ?  ” 

“  0,  so  different !  I  can’t  tell  you  how.  Mr. 
Glascock  will  never  come  back  again.” 

“  And  Mr.  Stanbury  will  ?  ”  said  the  elder  sister. 
Nora  made  no  reply,  but  after  a  while  nodded  her 
head.  “  And  you  want  him  to  come  back  ?  ”  She 
paused  again,  and  again  nodded  dier  head.  “  Then 
you  have  accepted  him  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  accepted  him.  I  have  refused  him. 
I  have  told  him  that  it  was  impossible.” 

“  And  yet  you  wish  him  back  again  !  ”  Nora 
again  nodded  her  head.  “  That  is  a  state  of  things 
I  cannot  at  all  understand,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
“  and  would  not  believe  unless  you  told  me  so  your¬ 
self.” 

“  And  you  think  me  very  wrong,  of  course.  I 
will  endeavor  to  do  nothing  wrong,  but  it  is  so.  I 
have  not  said  a  word  of  encouragement  to  Mr.  Stan¬ 
bury  ;  but  I  love  him  with  all  my  heart.  Ought  I 
to  tell  you  a  lie  when  you  question  me  ?  Or  is  it 
natural  that  I  should  never  wish  to  see  agmn  a  per¬ 


son  whom  I  love  better  than  all  the  world?  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  girl  can  hardly  be  right  if  she 
have  any  choice  of  her  own.  Here  are  two  men, 
one  rich  and  the  other  poor.  I  shall  fall  to  the 
ground  between  them.  1  know  that  I  have  fallen 
to  the  ground  already.  I  like  the  one  I  can’t  marry, 

I  don’t  care  a  straw  for  the  one  who  could  give  me 
a  grand  house.  That  is  falling  to  the  ground.  But 
I  don’t  see  that  it  is  hard  to  understand,  or  that  I 
have  disgraced  myself.” 

“  I  said  nothing  of  disgrace,  Nora.” 

“  But  you  looked  it.” 

“  I  did  not  intend  to  look  it,  dearest.” 

“  And  remember  this,  Emily,  I  have  told  yon 
everything  because  you  asked  me.  I  do  not  mean 
to  tell  anybody  else,  at  all.  Mamma  would  not  un¬ 
derstand  me.  I  have  not  told  him,  and  I  shall  not.” 

“  You  mean  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  I  mean  Mr.  Stanbury.  As  to  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock,  of  course  I  shall  tell  mamma  that  I  have  no 
secret  there.  That  is  his  secret,  and  I  suppose 
mamma  should  know  it.  But  I  will  have  nothing 
told  about  the  other.  Had  I  accepted  him,  or  even 
hinted  to  him  that  I  cared  for  him,  I  would  tell 
mamma  at  once.” 

After  that  there  came  something  of  a  lecture,  or 
something,  rather,  of  admonition,  from  Mrs.  Out¬ 
house.  That  lady  did  not  attempt  to  upbraid,  or  to 
find  any  fault,  but  observed  that  as  she  understood 
that  Mr.  Stanbury  had  no  means  whatever,  and  as 
Nora  herself  had  none,  there  had  better  be  no  fu> 
ther  intercourse  between  them,  till,  at  any  rate.  Sir 
Marmaduke  and  Lady  Rowley  should  be  in  London. 
“  So  I  told  him  that  he  must  not  come  here  any 
more,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

“  You  are  quite  right,  aunt.  He  ought  not  to 
come  here.” 

“  I  am  so  glad  that  you  agree  with  me.” 

“  I  agree  with  you  altogether.  I  think  I  was 
bound  to  see  him  when  he  asked  to  see  me ;  but  the' 
thing  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  I  don’t 
think  he  ’ll  come  any  more,  aunt.”  Then  Mrs.  Out¬ 
house  was  quite  satisfied  that  no  harm  had  been 
done. 

A  month  had  now  pa.ssed  since  anything  had  been 
heard  at  St.  Diddulph’s  from  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  it 
seemed  that  many  months  might  go  on  in  the  same 
dull  way.  When  Mrs.  Trevelyan  first  found  herself 
in  her  uncle’s  house,  a  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds 
had  been  sent  to  her ;  and  since  that  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  her  husband’s  lawyer  saying 
that  a  similar  amount  would  be  sent  to  her  every 
three  months,  as  long  as  she  was  separated  from  her 
husband.  A  portion  of  this  she  had  given  over  to 
Mr.  Outhouse ;  but  this  pecunisu'y  assistance  by  no 
means  comforted  that  unfortunate  gentleman  in  his 
trouble.  “  I  don’t  want  to  get  into  debt,”  he  said, 
“  by  keeping  a  lot  of  people  whom  I  have  q’t  the 
means  to  feed.  And  I  don’t  want  to  board  and 
lodge  my  nieces  and  their  family  at  so  much  a  head. 
It’s  very  hard  upon  me  either  way.”  And  so  it  was. 
All  the  comfort  of  his  home  was  destroyed,  and  he 
was  driven  to  sacrifice  his  independence  by  paying 
his  tradesmen  with  a  portion  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan’s 
money.  ’The  more  he  thought  of  it  all,  and  the 
more  he  discussed  the  matter  with  his  wife,  the  more 
indignant  they'  became  with  the  truant  husband. 
“  I  can’t  believe,”  he  said,  “  but  what  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile  could  make  him  come  back,  if  he  chose  to  do 
his  duty.” 

“  But  they  say  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  in  Italy,  my 
dear.” 
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"  And  if  I  went  to  Italy,  might  I  leave  you  to 
starve,  and  take  my  income  with  me  ?  ** 

x  He  does  n’t  leave  her  quite  to  starve,  my 
dear.” 

**  But  is  n’t  a  man  bound  to  stay  with  his  wife  ? 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  —  never.  And  I ’m 
sure  that  there  must  be  something  wrong.  A  man 
can’t  go  away  and  leave  his  wife  to  live  with  her 
uncle  and  aunt.  It  is  n’t  right” 

“  But  what  can  we  do  ?  ” 

Mr.  Outhouse  was  forced  to  acknowledge  .that 
nothing  could  be  done.  He  was  a  man  to  .whom 
the  quiescence  of  his  own  childless  house  was  the 
one  pleasure  of  his  existence.  And  of  that  he  was 
robbed  because  this  wicked  madman  chose  to  neg¬ 
lect  all  his  duties,  and  leave  his  wife  without  a 
house  to  shelter  her.  “  Supposing  that  she  could  n’t 
have  cmne  here,  what  then  V  ”  said  Mr.  Outhouse. 
^  I  did  tell  him,  as  plain  as  words  could  speak,  that 
we  could  n’t  receive  them.”  “  But  here  they  are,” 
said  Mrs.  Outhouse,  “  and  here  they  must  remain 
till  my  brother  comes  to  England.”  “  It ’s  the  most 
monstrous  thing  that  I  ever  heard  of  in  all  my  life,” 
said  Mr.  Outhouse.  “  He  ought  to  be  locked  up, — 
that ’s  what  he  ought” 

It  was  hard,  and  it  became  harder,  when  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  whom  Mr.  Outhouse  certainly  did  not  wish 
to  see,  called  upon  him  about  the  latter  end  of 
September.  Mr.  Outhouse  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
gloomy  parlor  of  his  parsonage,  —  for  his  own  study 
had  been  given  up  to  other  things  since  this  great 
inroad  had  been  made  upon  his  family,  —  he  was 
sitting  alone  on  one  Saturday  morning,  preparing 
for  the  duties  of  the  next  day,  with  various  manu¬ 
script  sermons  lying  on  the  table  around  him,  when 
he  was  told  that  a  gentleman  had  called  to  see  him. 
Had  Mr.  Outhouse  been  an  incumbent  at  the  West- 
end  of  London,  or  had  his  maid  been  a  West-end 
servant,  in  all  probability  the  gentleman’s  name 
’would  have  been  demanded ;  but  Mr.  Outhouse 
was  a  man  who  was  not  very  ready  in  foreseeing 
and  preventing  misfortunes,  and  the  girl  who  opened 
the  door  was  not  trained  to  discreet  usages  in  such 
matters.  As  she  announced  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  gentleman,  she  pointed  to  the  door,  to  show  that 
the  gentleman  was  there ;  and  before  Mr.  Outhouse 
had  been  able  to  think  whether  it  would  be  prudent' 
for  him  to  make  some  preliminary  inquiir.  Colonel 
Osborne  was  in  the  room.  Now,  as  it  happened, 
these  two  men  had  never  hitherto  met  each  other, 
though  one  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Rowley,  and  the  other  had  been  his  very  old 
friend.  “  My  name,  Mr.  Outhouse,  is  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne,’’  said  the  visitor,  coming  forward  with  his 
hand  out.  The  clergyman,  of  course,  took  his 
hand,  and  asked  him  to  be  seated.  “  We  have 
known  each  other’s  names  very  long,”  continued 
the  Colonel,  “  though  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted.” 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  Outhouse ;  “  we  have  never  been 
amuainted,  I  believe.”  He  might  have  added  that 
hs  had  no  desire  whatever  to  make  such  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  and  his  manner,  over  which  he  himself  had 
no  control;  did  almost  say  as  much.  Indeed,  this 
coming  to  his  house  of  the  suspected  lover  of  his  niece 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  heavy  addition  to  his 
troubles ;  for,  although  he  was  disposed  to  take  his 
niece’s  part  against  her  husband  to  any  possible 
length,  —  even  to  the  locking  up  of  the  husband  as 
a  madman,  if  it  were  possible,  —  nevertheless,  he 
had  almost  as  great  a  horror  of  the  Colonel,  as 
though  the  husband’s  allegation  A  to  the  lover 


had  been  true  as  gospel.  Because  Trevelyan  had 
been  wrong  altogether.  Colonel  Osborne  was  not 
the  less  wrong.  Because  Trevelyan’s  suspicions 
were  to  Mr.  Outhouse  wicked  and  groundless,  be 
did  not  ^e  less  regard  the  presumed  lover  to  be 
an  iniquitous  roaring  lion,  going  about  seeking 
whom  he  might  devour.  Elderly  unmarried  men 
of  fashion  generally,  and  especiMly  colonels,  and 
majors,  and  members  of  parliament,  and  such  like, 
were  to  him  as  black  sheep  or  roaring  lions.  They 
were  “  fruges  consumere  nati  ” ;  men  who  stood  on 
club  doorsteps  talking  naughtily  and  doing  nothing, 
wearing  sleek  clothing,  for  which  they  very  often 
did  not  pay,  and  never  going  to  church.  It  seemed 
to  him  —  in  his  ignorance  —  that  such  men  had 
none  of  the  burdens  of  this  world  upon  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  that,  therefore,  they  stood  in  great  peril 
of  the  burdens  of  the  next.  It  was,  doirotless,  his 
special  duty  to  deal  with  men  in  such  peril ;  —  but 
those  wicked  ones  with  whom  he  was  concerned 
were  those  whom  he  could  reach.  Now,  the  Colonel 
Osbornes  of  the  earth  were  not  to  be  got  at  by  any 
clergymen,  or,  as  far  as  Mr.  Outhouse  could  see,  by 
any  means  of  grace.  That  story  of  the  rich  man 
and  the  camel  seemed  to  him  to  be  specially  appli¬ 
cable  to  such  people.  How  was  such  a  one  as  Colo¬ 
nel  Osborne  to  be  shown  the  way  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle  ?  To  Mr.  Outhouse,  his  own  brother-in- 
law,  Sir  Marmaduke,  was  almost  of  the  same  class, 

—  for  he  frequented  clubs  when  in  London,  and 
played  whist,  and  talked  of  the  things  of  the  world, 

—  such  as  the  Derby,  and  the  levies,  and  West-end 
dinner  parties,  —  as  though  they  were  all  in  all  to 
him.  He,  to  be  sure,  was  weighted  with  so  large  a 
family  that  there  might  be  hope  for  him.  'The  eye 
of  the  needle  could  not  be  closed  against  him  as  a 
rich  man ;  but  he  sa  vored  of  the  West-end,  and  was 
worldly,  and  consorted  with  such  men  as  this 
Colonel  Osborne.  When  Colonel  Osborne  intro¬ 
duced  himself  to  Mr.  Outhouse,  it  was  almost  as 
though  Apollyon  had  made  his  way  into  the  par¬ 
sonage  of  St  Diddulph’s. 

“  Mr.  Outhouse,”  said  the  Colonel,  “  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  come  to  you  the  very  moment 
that  I  got  back  to  town  from  Scotland.”  Mr.  Out¬ 
house  bowed,  and  was  bethinking  himself  slowly 
what  manner  of  speech  he  would  adopt.  “  I  leave 
town  again  to-morrow  for  Dorsetshire.  I  am  going 
down  to  my  friends,  the  Brambers,  for  partridge 
shooting.”  Mr.  Outhouse  knitted  his  thick  brows, 
in  further  inward  condemnation.  Partridge  shoot¬ 
ing  1  yes; — this  was  September,  and  partridge 
shooting  would  be  the  probable  care  and  occupation 
of  such  a  man  at  such  a  time.  A  man  without  a 
duty  in  the  world !  Perhaps,  added  to  this,  there 
was  a  feeling  that,  whereas  Colonel  Osborne  could 
shoot  Scotch  grouse  in  August,  and  Dorsetshire 
partridges  in  September,  and  go  about  throughout 
the  whole  year  like  a  roaring  lion,  he,  Mr.  Out¬ 
house,  was  forced  to  remain  at  St.  Diddulph’s-in-the- 
East,  from  January  to  December,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  small  parson’s  week  spent  at  Margate, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife’s  health.  If  there  was 
such  a  thought  or,  rather,  such  a  feeling,  who  will 
say  that  it  was  not  natural  ?  “  But  I  could  not  m 
through  London  without  seeing  you,”  continued  the 
Colonel.  “This  is  a  most  frightful  infatuation  of 
Trevelyan  1  ” 

“  Very  frightful,  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Outhouse. 

“And,  on  my  honor  as  a  gentleman,  not  the 
slightest  cause  in  the  world.” 

“You  are  old  enough  to  be  the  lady’s  father,” 
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said  Mr.  Outhouse,  managing  in  that  to  get  one  blow 
at  the  gallant  ColoneL 

“  Just  so.  God  bless  my  soul  I  ”  Mr.  Outhouse 
shrunk  visibly  at  this  profane  allusion  to  the  Colo* 
nel’s  soul.  “  Why,  I ’ve  known  her  father  ever  so 
many  years.  As  you  say,  I  might  sdmost  be  her 
father  myself.”  far  as  age  went,  such  certainly 
might  have  been  the  case,  for  the  Colonel  was  older 
than  Sir  Marmaduke.  “  Look  here,  Mr.  Outhouse, 
here  is  a  letter  I  got  from  Emily  —  ” 

“  From  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  from  Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  and  as  well  as  I  can 
understand,  it  must  have  neen  sent  to  me  by  Tre¬ 
velyan  himself  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  ? 
And  now  I’m  told  he  has  gone  away,  nobody 
knows  where,  and  has  left  her  here.” 

“  He  has  gone  away,  —  nobody  knows  where.” 

“  Of  course,  I  don’t  ask  to  see  her.” 

“  It  would  be  imprudent.  Colonel  Osborne,  and 
could  not  be  permitted  in  this  house.” 

“  I  don't  ask  it  I  have  known  Emily  Trevelyan 
since  she  was  an  infant,  and  have  always  loved  her. 

I ’m  her  godfather,  for  aught  I  know,  —  though  one 
forgets  things  of  that  sort”  Mr.  Outhouse  again 
knit  his  eyebrows  and  shuddered  visibly.  “  She 
and  I  have  been  fast  friends,  —  and  why  not  ?  But, 
of  course,  I  can’t  interfere.” 

“  If  you  ask  me.  Colonel  Osborne,  I  should  say 
that  you  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter,  —  except  to 
remain  away  from  her.  When  Sir  Marmaduke  is 
in  England,  you  can  see  him,  if  you  please.” 

“  S^  him ;  —  of  course,  I  shall  see  him.  And,  by 
George,  Louis  Trevelyan  will  have  to  see  him  tool 
I  should  n’t  like  to  have  to  stand  up  before  Rowley 
if  I  had  treated  a  daughter  of  his  in  such  a  fashion. 
You  know  Rowley,  of  course  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  I  know  him.” 

“  He ’s  not  the  sort  of  man  to  bear  this  sort  of 
thing.  He’ll  about  tear  Trevelyan  in  pieces  if  he 
ets  hold  of  him.  God  bless  my  soul,”  —  the  eye- 
rows  went  to  work  again,  —  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  in  all  my  life !  Does  he  pay  anything 
for  them,  Mr.  Outhouse  ?  ” 

This  was  dreadful  to  the  poor  clergyman.  “  That 
is  a  subject  which  we  surely  need  not  discuss,”  said 
he.  Then  he  remembered  that  such  speech  on  his 
part  was  like  to  a  subterfuge,  and  he  fouqd  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  himself  right.  “  I  am  repaid  for  the 
maintenance  here  of  my  nieces  and  the  little  boy, 
and  their  attendants.  I  do  not  know  why  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  asked,  but  such  is  the  fact.” 

“  Then  they  are  here  by  agreement  between  you 
and  him  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,  they  are  not.  There  is  no  such  agree¬ 
ment  But  I  do  not  like  these  interrogatives  from 
a  stranger  as  to  matters  which  should  be  private.” 

“You  cannot  wonder  at  my  interest,  Mr.  Out¬ 
house.” 

“  You  had  better  restrain  it,  sir,  till  Sir  Marma¬ 
duke  arrives.  I  shall  then  wash  my  hands  of  the 
affair.” 

“  And  she  is  pretty  well,  —  Emily,  I  mean  ?  ” 

“  Mrs.  Trevelyan’s  health  is  good." 

“  Pray  tell  her,  though  I  could  not  —  might  not 
ask  to  see  jier,  I  came  to  inquire  after  her  the  first 
moment  that  I  was  in  London.  Pray  tell  her  how 
much  I  feel  for  her ;  but  she  will  know  that.  When 
Sir  Marmaduke  is  here,  of  course  we  shall  meet. 
When  she  is  once  more  under  her  father’s  wing,  she 
need  not  be  restrained  by  any  absurd  commands 
from  a  husband  who  has  deserted  her.  At  present, 
of  course,  I  do  not  ask  to  see  her.” 


“  Of  course  you  do  not,  Colonel  Osborne.” 

“  And  give  my  love  to  Nora,  —  dear  little  Nora  1 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  she  and  I  should  not 
shake  hands.” 

“  I  should  prefer  that  it  should  not  be  so  in  this 
bouse,”  said  the  clergyman,  who  was  now  standing, 
—  in  expectation  that  his  unwelcome  guest  would 

go- 

“  Very  well ;  so  be  it  But  you  will  understand 
I  could  not  be  in  London  without  coming  and  ask¬ 
ing  ^er  them.”  Then  the  Colonel  at  last  took  his 
leave,  and  Mr.  Outhouse  was  left  to  his  solitude  and 
his  sermons. 

Mrs.  Outhouse  was  very  angry  when  she  heard 
of  the  visit.  “  Men  of  that  sort,”  she  said,  “  think 
it  a  fine  thing,  and  talk  about  it.  I  believe  the  poor 

firl  is  as  innocent  as  I  am ;  but  he  is  n’t  innocent 
le  likes  it”  , 

“  ‘  It  is  easier,’  ”  said  Mr.  Outhouse,  solemnly, 
“  ‘  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.’  ” 
“  I  don’t  know  that  he  is  a  rich  man,”  said  Mra 
Outhouse ;  “  but  he  would  n’t  have  come  here  if  he 
had  been  honest.” 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  told  of  the  visit,  and  simply 
said  that  of  course  it  was  out  of  the  question  that 
she  should  have  seen  Colonel  Osborne.  Never¬ 
theless,  she  seemed  to  think  it  quite  natural  that  he 
should  have  called,  and  defended  him  with  some 
energy  when  her  aunt  declared  that  he  had  been 
much  to  blame.  “  He  is  not  bound  to  obey  Mr. 
Trevelyan  because  I  am,”  said  Emily. 

“  He  is  bound  to  abstain  from  evil-doing,”  said 
Mrs.  Outhouse,  “  and  he  ought  n’t  to  have  come. 
There,  let  that  be  enough,  my  dear.  Your  uncle 
does  n’t  wish  to  have  it  talked  about”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  was  talked  about  between  the  two  sisters. 
Nora  was  of  opinion  that  Colonel  Osborne  had  been 
wrong,  whereas  Emily  defended  him.  “  It  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  the  most  natural  thing  in  life,” 
said  she. 

Had  Colonel  Osborne  made  the  visit  as  Sir  Mar- 
maduke’s  friend,  feeling  himself  to  be  an  old  man, 
it  might  have  been  natural.  When  a  man  has  come 
to  regard  himself  as  being,  on  the  score  of  age,  about 
as  fit  to  be  a  young  lady’s  lover  as  though  he  were  an 
old  woman  instead  of  an  old  man,  —  which  some  men 
will  do  when  they  are  younger  even  than  was  Colo¬ 
nel  Osborne,  —  he  is  justified  in  throwing  behind 
him,  as  utterly  absurd,  the  suspicions  of  other  peo¬ 
ple.  But  Colonel  Osborne  cannot  be  defended  al¬ 
together  on  that  plea. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

MISS  STANBURT  AMD  MR.  OIBSOM  BECOME  TWO. 

There  came  to  be  a  very  gloomy  fortnight  at 
Miss  Stanbury’s  house  in  the  Close.  For  two  or 
three  days  after  Mr.  Gibson’s  dismissal  at  the  bands 
of  Miss  Stanbury  herself,  Brooke  Burgess  was  still 
in  the  house,  and  bis  presence  saved  Dorothy  from 
the  full  weight  of  her  aunt’s  displeasure.  There 
was  the  necessity  of  looking  after  Brooke,  and  scold¬ 
ing  him,  and  of  praising  him  to  Marth{^  and  of  dis¬ 
praising  him,  and  of  seeing  that  he  had  enough  to 
eat,  and  of  watching  whether  he  smoked  in  the 
house,  and  of  quarrelling  with  him  about  everything 
under  the  sun,  which  together  so  employed  Miss 
Stanbury  that  she  satisfied  herself  with  glances  at 
Dorothy,  which  were  felt  to  be  full  of  charges  of  in- 
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gratitude.  Dorothy  was  thankful  th^t  it  should  be 
so,  and  bore  the  glances  with  abject  submission. 
And  then  there  was  a  great  comfort  to  her  in 
Brooke’s  friendship.  On  the  second  day  after  Mr. 
Gibson  had  gone  she  found  herself  talking  to  Brooke 
quite  openly  ujx>n  the  subject  “  The  fact  was,  Mr. 
Burgess,  that  I  did  n’t  really  care  for  him.  I  know 
he ’s  very  good  and  all  that,  and  of  course  Aunt 
Stanbury  meant  it  all  for  the  best.  And  I  would 
have  done  it  if  1  could,  but  I  could  n’t”  Brooke 
patted  her  on  the  back,  —  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
the  spirit, — and  told  her  that  she  was  quite  right. 
And  he  expressed  an  opinion,  too,  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  yield  too  much  to  Aunt  Stanbury.  “  I 
would  yield  to  her  in  anything  that  was  possible  to 
me,”  said  Dorothy.  “  I  won’t,”  said  he ;  “  and  I 
don’t  think  I  should  do  any  good  if  I  did.  1  like 
her,  and  I  like  her  money.  But  I  don’t  like  either 
well  enough  to  sell  myself  for  a  price.” 

A  great  part,  too,  of  the  quarrelling  which  went 
on  from  day  to  day  between  Brooke  and  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  was  due  to  the  difference  of  their  opinions  re¬ 
specting  Dorothy  and  her  suitor.  “I  believe  you 
put  her  up  to  it,”  said  Aunt  Stanbury. 

“I  neither  put  her  up  nor  down,  but  I  think  that 
she  was  quite  right.” 

“You’ve  robbed  her  of  a  husband,  and  she’ll 
never  have  another  chance.  After  what  you’ve 
done,  you  ought  to  take  her  yourself.” 

“I  shall  be  ready  to-morrow,”  said  Brooke. 

“  How  can  you  tell  such  a  lie  ?  ”  said  Aunt  Stan¬ 
bury. 

But  after  two  or  three  days  Brooke  was  gone  to 
make  a  journey  through  the  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  and  see  the  beauties  of  Devonshire.  He 
was  to  be  away  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  come  back 
for  a  day  or  two  before  he  returned  to  London. 
During  that  fortnight  things  did  not  go  well  with 
poor  Dorothy  at  Exeter. 

“  I  suppose  you  know  your  own  business  best,”  her 
aunt  said  to  her  one  morning.  Dorothy  uttered  no 
word  of  reply.  She  felt  it  to  be  equally  impossible 
to  suggest  either  that  she  did  or  that  she  did  not 
know  her  own  business  best.  “  There  may  be  rea¬ 
sons  which  I  don’t  understand,”  exclaimed  Aunt 
Stanbury;  “but  1  should  like  to  know  what  it  is 
you  expect.” 

“  Why  should  I  expect  anything.  Aunt  Stan¬ 
bury  ?  ” 

“  That ’s  nonsense.  Everybody  expects  some¬ 
thing.  You  expect  to  have  your  dinner  by  and  by, 
—  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  I  shall,”  said  Dorothy,  to  whom  it 
occurred  at  the  moment  that  such  expectation  was 
justified  by  the  fact  that  on  every  day  of  her  life 
hitherto  some  sort  of  a  dinner  had  come  in  her 
way. 

“  Yes,  —  and  you  think  it  comes  from  heaven,  I 
suppose.” 

“  It  comes  by  God’s  goodness,  and  your  bounty. 
Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  And  how  will  it  come  when  I ’m  dead  ?  Or 
how  will  it  come  if  things  should  go  in  such  a  way 
that  I  can’t  stay  here  any  longer  ?  You  dota’t  ever 
think  of  that.” 

“  I  should  go  back  to  mamma  and  Priscilla.” 

“Psha!  As  if  two  mouths  were  not  enough  to 
eat  all  the  meal  there  is  in  that  tub.  If  there  was 
a  word  to  say  against  the  man,  I  would  n’t  ask  you 
to  have  him;  if  he  drank  or  smoked,  or  wasn’t  a 

fentleman,  or  was  too  poor,  or  anything  yon  like, 
lut  there’s  nothing.  It ’s  all  very  well  to  tell  me 


fou  don’t  love  him,  but  why  don’t  you  love  him  ? 

don’t  like  a  girl  to  go  and  throw  herself  at  a  man’s 
head,  as  those  Frenches  have  done ;  but  when  ev¬ 
erything  has  been  prepared  for  yon  and  made 
proper,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  like  turning  away  from 
ood  victuals.”  Dorothy  could  only  oflfer  to  go 
ome  if  she  had  ofiended  her  aunt,  and  then  ^iss 
Stanbury  scolded  her  for  making  the  offer.  As 
this  kind  of  thing  went  on  at  Ae  house  in  the 
Close  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  there  was  no  go¬ 
ing  out,  and  no  society  at  home,  Dorothy  began  to 
be  rather  tired  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  on  the  morning  of 
the  d^  on  which  Brooke  Burgess  was  expected 
back,  Dorotby,  slowly  moving  into  the  sitting-room 
with  her  usual  melancholy  air,  found  Mr.  Gibson 
talking  to  her  aunt  “  There  she  is  herself,”  said 
Miss  Stanbury,  jumping  up  briskly ;  “and  now  yon 
can  speak  to  her.  Of  course  I  have  no  authority, 
—  none  in  the  least.  But  she  knows  what  my 
wishes  are.”  And,  having  so  spoken.  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  left  the  room. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  hitherto  no  word  of 
affection  had  been  whispered  by  Mr.  Gibson  Into 
Dorothy’s  ears.  When  he  came  before  to  press  his 
suit,  she  had  been  made  aware  of  his  coming,  and 
had  fled,  leaving  her  answer  with  her  aunt  Mr. 
Gibson  bad  then  expressed  himself  as  somewhat 
injured  in  that  no  opportunity  of  pouring  forth  his 
own  eloquence  had  been  permitted  to  him.  On 
that  occasion  Miss  Stanbury,  being  in  a  snubbing 
humor,  had  snubbed  him.  She  had  in  truth  scold¬ 
ed  him  almost  as  much  as  she  had  scolded  Dorothy, 
telling  him  that  he  went  about  the  business  in  hand 
as  though  butter  would  n’t  melt  in  his  mouth. 
“  You  ’re  stifl*  as  a  chair-back,”  she  had  said  to  him, 
with  a  few  other  compliments,  and  these  amenities 
had  for  a  while  made  him  regard  the  establishment 
at  Heavitree  as  being,  at  any  rate,  pleasanter  than 
that  In  the  Close.  But  since  that  cool  reflection  had 
come.  The  proposal  was  not  that  he  should  marry 
Miss  Stanbury,  senior,  who  certainly  could  be  severe 
on  occasions,  but  Miss  Stanbury,  junior,  whose  tem¬ 
per  was  as  sweet  as  primroses  in  March.  That 
which  he  would  have  to  take  from  Miss  Stanbury, 
senior,  was  a  certain  sum  of  money,  as  to  which  her 
promise  was  as  good  as  any  bond  in  the  world. 
Things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  with  him  In  Exeter, 
—  from  the  hints  of  his  friend  the  Prebend,  from  a 
word  or  two  which  had  come  to  him  from  the  Dean, 
from  certain  family  arrangements  proposed  to  him 
by  his  mother  and  sisters,  —  things  had  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  he  was  of  a  mind  that  he  had  better 
marry  some  one.  He  had,  as  it  were,  three  strings 
to  his  bow.  There  were  the  two  French  strings,  and 
there  was  Dorothy.  He  had  not  breadth  of  genius 
enough  to  suggest  to  himself  that  yet  another  wo¬ 
man  might  be  found.  There  was  a  difficulty  on  the 
French  score,  even  about  Miss  Stanbury;  but  it 
.was  clear  to  him  that,  failing  her,  he  was  due  to  one 
of  the  two  Miss  Frenches.  Now  it  was  not  only 
that  the  Miss  Frenches  were  empty-handed,  but  he 
was  beginning  to  think  himself  that  they  were  not 
as  nice  as  they  might  have  been  in  reference  to  the 
arrangement  of  their  head-gear.  Therefore,  having 
given  much  thought  to  the  matter,  and  remembering 
that  he  had  never  yet  had  play  for  his  own  elo¬ 
quence  with  Dorothy,  he  had  come  to  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  asking  that  he  might  have  another  chance.  It 
had  been  Imrne  in  upon  him  that  he  had  perhaps 
hitherto  regarded  Dorothy  as  too  certainly  his  own, 
since  she  hakl  been  offered  to  him  by  her  aunt,  — 
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as  being  a  prize  that  required  no  eloquence  in  the 
winning ;  and  he  thought  that  if  he  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  amending  that  fault,  it  might  even 
yet  be  well  with  his  suit.  So  he  prepared  himself, 
and  asked  permission,  and  now  found  himself  alone 
with  the  young  lady. 

“  When  last  I  was  in  this  house.  Miss  Stanbury,” 
he  began,  “  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  allowed 
an  opportunity  of  pleading  my  cause  to  yourself.” 
Then  he  paused,  and  Dorothy  was  left  to  consider 
how  best  she  might  answer  him.  All  that  her  aunt 
had  said  to  her  had  not  been  thrown  away  upon 
her.  The  calls  upon  that  slender  meal-tub  at  home 
she  knew  were  quite  sufhcient  And  Mr.  Gibson 
was,  she  believed,  a  good  man.  And  how  better 
could  she  dispose  of  herself  in  life  ?  And  what  was 
she,  that  she  should  scorn  the  love  of  an  honest  gen¬ 
tleman  ?  She  would  take  him,  she  thought,  if  she 
could.  But  then  there  came  upon  her,  unconscious¬ 
ly,  without  work  of  thought,  by  instinct  rather  than 
by  intelligence,  a  feeling  of  the  closeness  of  a  wife 
to  her  husband.  Looking  at  it  in  general,  she  could 
not  deny  that  it  would  be  very  proper  that  she 
should  b^ome  Mrs.  Gibson.  But  when  there  came 
upon  her  a  remembrance  that  she  would  be  called 
upon  for  demonstration  of  her  love,  —  that  he  would 
embrace  her,  and  hold  her, to  his  heart,  and  kiss 
her,  —  she  revolted  and  shuddered.  She  believed 
that  she  did  not  want  to  marry  any  man,  and  that 
such  a  state  of  things  would  not  be  good  for  her. 
“Dear  young  lady,”  continued  Mr.  Gibson,  “you 
will  let  me  now  make  up  for  the  loss  which  I  then 
experienced  V  ” 

“  I  thought  it  was  better  not  to  give  you  trouble,” 
said  Dorothy. 

“Trouble,  Miss  Stanbury!  How  could  it  be 
trouble?  The  labor  we  delight  in  plwsics  pain. 
But  to  go  back  to  the  subject-matter.  I  hope  you 
do  not  doubt  that  my  affection  for  you  is  true  and 
honest  and  genuine.” 

“  1  don’t  want  to  doubt  anything,  Mr.  Gibson ; 
but — 

“  You  need  n’t,  dearest  Miss  Stanbury ;  indeed, 
you  need  n’t.  If  you  could  read  my  heart,  you 
would  see  written  there  true  love  very  plainly, — 
very  plainly.  And  do  you  not  think  it  a  duty  that 
people  should  marry?”  It  may  be  surmised  that 
he  had  here  forgotten  some  connecting  link  which 
should  have  joined  without  abruptness  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  own  love  and  his  social  view  as  to  the 
general  expediency  of  matrimony.  But  Dorothy 
did  not  discover  the  hiatus. 

“  Certainly,  —  when  they  like  each  other,  and  if 
their  friends  think  it  proper.” 

“  Our  friends  think  it  proper.  Miss  Stanbury, 
may  I  say  Dorothy  ?  —  tiU  of  them.  I  can  assure 
you  that  on  my  side  you  will  be  welcomed  by  a 
mother  and  sisters  only  too  anxious  to  receive  you 
with  open  arms.  And  as  regards  your  own  rela¬ 
tions,  I  need  hardly  allude  to  your  revered  aunt. 
As  to  your  own  mother  and  sister,  —  and  your 
brother,  who,  I  believe,  gives  his  mind  chiefly  to 
other  things,  —  I  am  assured  by  Miss  Stanbury  that 
no  opposition  need  be  feared  from  them.  Is  that 
true,  dearest  Dorothy  ?  ” 

“  It  is  true.” 

“  Does  not  all  that  plead  in  my  behalf?  Tell 
me,  Dorothy.” 

“  Of  course  it  does.” 

“  And  you  will  be  mine  ?  ”  As  far  as  eloquence 
could  be  of  service,  Mr.  Gibson  was  sufficienUy  elo¬ 
quent.  To  Dorothy  his  words  appeared  good,  and 


true,  and  affecting.  All  then*  friends  did  wish  it 
There  were  many  reasons  why  it  should  be  done. 
If  talking  could  have  done  it,  his  talking  was  good 
enough.  Though  his  words  were  in  truth  cold  and 
affected  and  learned  by  rote,  they  did  not  offend 
her ;  but  his  face  offended  her ;  and  the  feeling  was 
strong  within  her  that  if  she  yielded,  It  would  soon 
be  close  to  her  own.  She  could  n’t  do  it  She 
did  n’t  love  him,  and  she  would  n’t  do  it.  Priscilla 
would  not  grudge  her  her  share  out  of  that  meagre 
meal-tub.  Had  not  Priscilla  told  her  not  to  marry 
the  man  if  she  did  not  love  him  ?  She  found  that 
she  was  further  than  ever  from  loving  him.  She 
wonld  not  do  it.  “  Say  that  you  will  be  mine,” 
pleaded  Mr.  Gibson,  coming  to  her  with  both  his 
hands  outstretched. 

“  Mr.  Gibson,  I  can’t,”  she  said.  She  was  sob¬ 
bing  now,  and  was  half  choked  by  tears. 

“  And  why  not,  Dorothy  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  but  I  can’t.  I  don’t  feel  that  I 
want  to  be  married  at  all.” 

“  But  it  is  honorable.” 

“  It ’s  no  use,  Mr.  Gibson ;  I  can’t,  and  you  ought 
n’t  to  ask  me  any  more.” 

“  Must  this  be  your  very  last  answer  ?  ” 

“  What’s  the  good  of  going  over  it  all  again  and 
again.  I  can’t  do  it.” 

“  Never,  Miss  Stanbury  ?  ” 

“  No,  never.” 

“  That  is  cruel,  very  cruel.  I  fear  that  you  doubt 
my  love.” 

“  It  is  n’t  cruel,  Mr.  Gibson.  I  have  a  right  to 
have  my  own  feelings,  and  I  can’t  If  you  please, 
I  ’ll  go  away  now.”  Then  she  went,  and  he  was 
left  standing  alone  in  the  room.  His  first  feeling 
was  one  of  anger.  Then  there  came  to  be  mixed 
with  that  a  go^  deal  of  wonder, —  and  then  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  doubt  He  had  during  the  last 
fortnight  discussed  the  matter  at  great  length  with 
a  friend,  a  gentleman  who  knew  the  world,  and 
who  took  upon  himself  to  say  that  he  specially  un¬ 
derstood  female  nature.  It  was  by  advice  from 
this  friend  that  he  had  been  instigated  to  plead  his 
own  cause.  “  Of  course  she  means  to  accept  you,” 
the  friend  had  said.  “  Why  the  mischief  should  n’t 
she  ?  But  she  has  some  flimsy,  old-fashioned  coun¬ 
try  idea  that  It  is  n’t  maidenly  to  give  in  at  first. 
You  tell  her  roundly  that  she  must  marry  you.” 
Mr.  Gibson  was  just  reaching  that  roundness  which 
his  friend  had  recommended  when  the  lady  left  him, 
and  he  was  alone. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  no  doubt  very  much  in  love  with 
Dorothy  Stanbury.  So  much,  we  may  take  for 
granted.  He,  at  least,  believed  that  he  was  in  love 
with  her.  He  would  have  thought  it  wicked  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  her,  had  he  not  been  in  love  with  her.  But 
with  his  love  was  mingled  a  certain  amount  of  con¬ 
tempt  which  had  induced  him  to  look  Upon  her  as 
an  easy  conquest.  He  had  been  perhaps  a  little 
/ishamed  of  himself  for  being  in  love  with  Dorothy, 
and  had  almost  believed  the  Frenches  when  they 
had  spoken  of  her  as  a  poor  creature,  a  dependant, 
one  born  to  be  snubbed,  —  as  a  young  woman  al¬ 
most  without  an  identity  of  her  own.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  she  so  pertinacionsly  refused  him,  he  could  not 
but  be  angry.  And  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
be  surprised.  Though  he  was  to  have  received  a 
fortune  with  Dorothy,  the  money  was  not  hers.  It 
was  to  be  hers, — or  rather  theirs,  —  only  if  she 
would  accept  him.  Mr.  Gibson  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  this  point.  He  knew  that  Dorothy  had  noth- 
I  ing  of  her  own.  The  proposal  made  to  her  was  as 
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rich  as  though  he  had  Mught  her  down  at  Nuncombe 
Putney,  with  hia  preferment,  plus  the  £  2,000,  in  bis 
own  pocket.  And  his  other  advantages  were  not 
hidden  from  his  own  eyes.  He  was  a  clergyman, 
well  tboughk  of,  not  bad-looking  certainly,  consider¬ 
ably  under  forty,  —  a  man,  indeed,  who  ought  to 
have  been,  in  the  eyes  of  Dorothy,  such  an  Orlando 
as  she  would  have  most  desired.  He  could  not 
therefore  but  wonder.  And  then  came  the  doubt. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  all  those  refusals  were  sim¬ 


ply  the  early  pulses  of  hesitating  compliance  pro¬ 
duced  by  maidenly  reserve  ?  Mr.  Gibson’s  friend 
had  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  almost  any 
young  woman  would  accept  any  young  man  if  he 
put  his  “com  ’ether”  upon  her  strong  enough. 
For  Mr.  Gibson’s  friend  was  an  Irishman.  As  to 
Dorothy,  the'  friend  had  not  a  doubt  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Gibson,  as  he  stood  alone  in  the  rbom  after 
Dorothy’s  departure,  could  not  share  his  friend’s 
certainty ;  but  he  thought  it  just  possible  that  the 
pulsations  of  maidenly  reserve  were  yet  at  work. 
As  he  was  revolving  these  points  in  his  mind.  Miss 
Stanbury  entered  the  room. 

“  It ’s  all  over  now,”  she  said. 

“  As  how,  Miss  Stanbury  ?  ” 

“  As  how  1  She ’s  given  you  an  answer ;  has  n’t 
she  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Miss  Stanbury,  she  h-as  given  me  an  answer. 
But  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  young  ladies  are 
sometimes,  —  perhaps  a  little  —  ” 

“  She  means  it,  Mr.  Gibson ;  you  may  take  my 
word  for  that.  She  is  quite  in  earnest.  She  can 
take  the  bit  between  her  teeth  as  well  as  another, 
though  she  does  look  so  mild  and  gentle.  She ’s  a 
Stanbury  all  over.” 

“And  must  this  be  the  last  of  it.  Miss  Stan 
bury  V  ” 

“  Upon  my  word,  I  don’t  know  what  else  you  can 
do,  —  unless  you  send  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  talk 
her  over.  She ’s  a  pig-headed,  foolish  young  woman  ; 
but  I  can’t  help  that.  The  truth  is,  you  did  n’t  make 
enough  of  her  at  first,  Mr.  Gibson.  You  thought 
the  plum  would  tumble  into  your  mouth.” 

This  did  seem  cruel  to  the  poor  man.  From  the 
first  day  in  which  the  project  had  been  opened  to 
him  by  Miss  Stanbury,  he  had  yielded  a  ready  ac¬ 
quiescence,  —  in  spite  of  those  ties  which  he  had  at 
Heavitree,  —  and  had  done  his  very  best  to  fall  into 
her  views.  “  I  don’t  think  that  is  at  all  fair,  Miss 
Stanbury,”  he  said,  with  some  tone  of  wrath  in  his 
voice. 

“  It ’s  true,  —  quite  true.  You  always  treated 
her  as  though  she  were  something  beneath  you.” 
Mr.  Gibson  stood  speechless,  with  nis  mouth  open 
“  So  you  did.  I  saw  it  all.  And  now  she ’s  had 
spirit  enough  to  resent  it.  I  don’t  wonder  at  it ;  I 
don’t,  indeed.  It ’s  no  good  your  standing  there 
any  longer.  The  thing  is  done.” 

Such  intolerable  ill-usage  Mr.  Gibson  had  never 
suffered  in  his  life.  Had  he  been  untrue,  or  very 
nearly  untrue,  to  those  dear  girls  at  Heavitree  for 
this ?  “I  never  treated  her  as  anything  beneath 
me,”  he  said  at  last. 

“  Yes,  you  did.  Do  you  think  that  I  don’t  under^ 
stand  ?  Have  n’t  I  eyes  in  my  head,  and  ears  ? 
I ’m  not  deaf  yet,  nor  blind.  But  there ’s  an  end  of 
it.  If  any  young  woman  ever  meant  anything,  she 
means  it.  The  truth  is,  she  don't  like  you.” 

Was  ever  a  lover  despatched  in  so  uncourteous  a 
way  !  Then,  too,  he  had  been  summoned  thither 
as  a  lover,  had  b^n  specially  encouraged  to  come 
there  as  a  lover,  had  been  assured  of  success  in  a 


peculiar  way,  had  had  the  plum  actually  offered  to 
him  1  He  had  done  all  that  this  old  woman  had 
bidden  him,  —  something,  indeed,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  own  heart,;  he  had  been  told  that  the  wife 
was  ready  for  him;  and  now,  because  this  foolish 
young  woman  didn’t  know  her  own  mind,  —  this 
was  Mr.  Gibson’s  view  of  the  matter,  —  he  was  re¬ 
viled  and  abused,  and  told  that  he  had  behaved 
badly  to  the  lady.  “Miss  Stanbury,”  he  said,  “I 
think  that  you  are  forgetting  yourself.” 

“  Highty,  tighty  1  ”  said  Miss  Stanbury.  “  For¬ 
getting  myself!  I  sha’n’t  forget  you  in  a  hurry, 
Mr.  Gibson.” 

“Nor  I  you.  Miss  Stanbury.  Good  morning. 
Miss  Stanbury.”  Mr.  Gibson,  as  he  went  from  the 
hall-door  into  the  street,  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet, 
and  resolved  that  for  the  future  he  and  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  should  be  two.  There  would  arise  great  trouble 
in  Exeter ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  and  Miss  Stanbury 
.must  be  two.  He  could  justify  himself  in  no  other 
purpose  after  such  conduct  as  he  had  received. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

L.iBrRNUM  COTTAGE. 

There  had  been  various  letters  passing,  during 
the  last  six  weeks,  between  Priscilla  Stanbury  and 
her  brother,  respecting  the  Clock  House  at  Nun¬ 
combe  Putney.  The  ladies  at  Nuncombe  bad,  cer¬ 
tainly,  gone  into  the  Clock  House  on  the  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  expenses  of  the  establishment 
were  to  be  incurred  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
Priscilla  had  assented  to  the  movement  most  doubt- 
ingfy.  She  had  disliked  the  idea  of  taking  the 
charge  of  a  young  married  woman  who  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  husband,  and  she  had  felt  that  a  going 
down  after  sdbh  an  uprising  —  a  fall  from  the  Clock 
House  back  to  a  cottage  —  would  be  very  disa¬ 
greeable.  She  had,  however,  allowed  her  brother’s 
arguments  to  prevail,  and  there  they  were.  The 
annoyance  which  she  had  anticipated  from  the  po¬ 
sition  of  their  late  guest  had  fallen  upon  them  ;  it 
had  been  felt  grievously,  from  the  moment  in  which 
Colonel  Osborne  called  at  the  house ;  and  now  that 
going  back  to  the  cottage  must  be  endured.  Pris¬ 
cilla  understood  that  there  had  been  a  settlement 
between  Trevelyan  and  Stanbury  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  establishment  so  far;  but  that  must  now  be  at 
an  end.  In  their  present  circumstances  she  would 
not  continue  to  live  there,  and  had  already  made 
inquiries  as  to  some  humble  roof  for  their  shelter. 
For  herself  she  would  not  have  cared  bad  it  been 
necessary  for  her  to  hide  herself  in  a  hut,  — for  her¬ 
self,  as  regarded  any  feeling  as  to  her  own  standing 
in  the  village.  For  herself,  she  was  ashamed  of  noth¬ 
ing.  But  her  mother  would  suffer,  and  she  knew 
what  Aunt  Stanbury  would  say  to  Dorothy.  To 
Dorothy  at  the  present  moment,  if  Dorothy  should 
think  of  accepting  her  suitor,  the  change  might  be 
very  deleterious ;  but  still  it  should  be  made.  She 
could  not  endure  to  live  there  on  the  very  hard- 
earned  proceeds  of  her  brother’s  pen,  —  proceeds 
which  were  not  only  hard-earned,  but  precarious. 
She  gave  warning  to  the  two  servants  who  had  been 
hired,  and  consulted  with  Mrs.  Crocket  as  to  a  cot¬ 
tage,  and  was  careful  to  let  it  be  known  throughout 
Nuncombe  Putney  that  the  Clock  House  was  to  be 
abandoned.  The  Clock  House  had  been  taken  fur¬ 
nished  for  six  months,  of  which  half  were  not  yet 
over ;  but  there  were  other  expenses  of  living  there 
much  greater  than  the  rent,  and  go  she  would.  Her 
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mother  sighed  and  assented ;  and  Mrs.  Crocket, 
haring  strongly  bat  fruitlessly  advised  that  the 
Clock  House  should  be  inhabited  at  any  rate  for  the 
six  months,  promised  her  assistance.  “  It  has  been 
I  a  bad  b^nes.s,  Mrs.  Crocket,”  said  Priscilla ;  “  and 
•  all  we  caK’l^o  now  is  to  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  we 
can.  Every  mouthful  I  eat  chokes  me  while  I  stay 
there.”  “  It  ain’t  good,  certainly,  miss,  not  to  know 
as  you  ’re  all  strai^t  the  first  thing  as  you  wakes  in 
the  morning,”  said  Mrs.  Crocket,  —  who  was  always 
able  to  fern  when  she  woke  that  everything  was 
straight  with  her. 

Then  there  came  the  correspondence  between 
Priscilla  and  Hugh.  Priscilla  was  at  first  decided, 
indeed,  but  mild  in  the  expression  of  her  decision. 
To  this,  and  to  one  or  two  other  missives  couched  in 
terms  of  increasing  decision,  Hugh  answered  with 
manly,  self-asserting,  overbearing  arguments.  The 
house  was  theirs  tul  Christmas;  between  this  and 
then  he  would  think  about  it.  He  could  very  well 
afford  to  keep  the  house  on  till  next  Midsummer, 
and  then  they  might  see  what  had  best  be  done. 
’There  was  plenty  of  money,  and  Priscilla  need  not 
put  herself  into  a  flutter.  In  answer  to  that  word 
“  latter,”  Priscilla  wrote  as  follows :  — 


“  Clock  Uocsi,  September  16, 186-. 

“  Dear  Hugh,  —  I  know  very  well  how  good 
you  are,  and  how  generous,  but  you  must  allow  me 
to  have  feelings  as  well  as  yourself.  1  will  not  con¬ 
sent  to  have  myself  regarded  as  a  grand  l^y  out  of 
your  earaings.  How  should  I  feel  when  some  da^ 
I  heard  that  you  had  run  yourself  into  debt  ?  Nei¬ 
ther  mamma  nor  I  could  endure  it.  Dorothy  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  now,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  and  what  we 
have  is  enough  for  us.  You  know  I  am  not  too 
proud  to  take  anything  you  can  spare  to  us,  when 
we  are  ourselves  placed  in  a  proper  position  ;  but  I 
could  not  live  in  this  great  house  while  you  are  pay¬ 
ing  for  everything,  —  and  I  will  not.  Mamma  quite 
agrees  with  me,  and  we  shall  go  out  of  it  on  Michael- 
mas-day.  Mrs.  Crocket  says  she  thinks  she  can  get 
you  a  tenant  for  the  three  months,  out  of  Exeter,  — 
if  not  for  the  whole  rent,  at  least  for  part  of  it.  I 
think  we  have  already  got  a  small  place  for  eight 
shillings  a  week,  a  little  out  of  the  village,  on  the 
road  to  CockchafBngton.  You  will  remember  it 
Old  Soames  used  to  live  there.  Our  old  furniture 
will  be  just  enough.  There  is  a  mite  of  a  garden, 
and  Mrs.  Crocket  says  she  thinks  we  can  get  it  for 
seven  shillings,  or  perhaps  for  six  and  sixpence,  if 
we  stay  there.  We  shall  go  In  on  the  29tL  Mrs. 
Crocket  will  see  about  having  somebody  to  take 
care  of  the  house. 

u  Your  most  affectionate  sister, 

“  Priscilla.” 
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On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Hugh  proceeded  to 
Nuncombe.  At  this  time  he  was  making  about  ten 
tineas  a  week,  and  thought  that  he  saw  his  way  to 
further  work.  No  doubt  the  ten  guineas  were  pre¬ 
carious;  that  is,  the  Daily  Record  might  discon¬ 
tinue  his  services  to-morrow,  if  the  Daily  Record' 
thought  fit  to  do  so.  The  greater  part  of  his  earn¬ 
ings  came  from  the  “  D.  R.,”  and  the  editor  had  only 
to  say  that  things  did  not  suit  any  longer,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  it.  He  was  not  as  a  lawyer  or 
a  doctor  with  many  clients  who  could  not  all  be 
supposed  to  withdraw  their  custom  at  once ;  but 
leaning  articles  were  things  wanted  with  at  least  as 
much  regularity  as  physic  or  law ;  and  Hugh  Stan- 
bury,  believing  in  himself,  did  not  think  it  probable 
that  an  editor,  who  knew  what  he  was  about,  would 


withdraw  his  patronage.  He  was  proud  of  his  week¬ 
ly  ten  guineas,  feeling  sure  that  a  weekly  ten  guin¬ 
eas  would  not  as  yet  have  been  his,  had  he  stuck  to 
the  bar  as  a  profession.  He  had  calculated,  when 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  left  the  Clock  House,  that  two  hun¬ 
dred  a  year  would  enable  his  mother  to  continue  to 
reside  there,  the  rent  of  the  place  furnished,  or  half- 
furnished,  being  only  eighty ;  and  ho  thought  that 
he  could  pay  the  two  hundred  easily.  He  thought 
so  still,  when  he  received  Priscilla’s  last  letter ;  hut 
he  knew  something  of  the  stubbornness  of  his  dear 
sister,  and  he,  therefore,  went  down  to  Nuncombe 
Putney,  in  order  that  ho  might  use  the  violence  of 
his  logic  on  his  mother. 

He  had  heard  of  Mr.  Gibson  from  both  Priscilla 
and  from  Dorothy,  and  was  certainly  .desirous  that 
“  dear  old  Dolly,”  as  he  called  her,  should  be  settled 
comfortably.  But  when  dear  old  Dolly  wrote  to  him 
declaring  that  it  could  not  be  so,  that  Mr.  Gibson 
was  a  very  nice  gentleman,  of  whom  she  could  not 
say  that  she  was  particularly  fond,  —  “  though  I 
really  do  think  that  he  is  an  excellent  man,  and  if 
it  was  any  other  girl  in  the  world,  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  her  to' take  him,”  —  and  that  she  thought  that 
she  would  rather  not  get  married,  he  wrote  to  her 
the  kindest  brotherly  letter  in  the  world,  telling  her 
that  she  was  “  a  brick,”  and  suggesting  to  her  that 
there  might  come  some  day  some  one  who  would 
suit  her  taste  better  than  Air.  Gibson.  “  I ’m  not 
very  fond  of  parsons  myself,”  said  Hugh,  “  but  you 
must  not  tell  that  to  Aunt  Stanbury.”  Then  he 
suggested  that  as  he  was  going  down  to  Nuncombe, 
Dorothy  should  get  leave  of  absence  and  come  over 
and  meet  him  at  the  Clock  House.  Dorothy  de¬ 
manded  the  leave  of  absence  somewhat  imperiously, 
and  was  at  home  at  the  Clock  House  when  Hugh 
arrived. 

“And  so  that  little  affair  could  n’t  come  off?” 
said  Hugh  at  their  first  family  meeting. 

“  It  was  a  pity,”  said  Mrs.  Stanbury,  plaintively. 
She  had  been  very  plaintive  on  the  subject.  What 
a  thing  it  would  have  been  for  her,  could  she  have 
seen  Dorothy  so  well  established ! 

“  There ’s  no  help  for  spilt  milk,  mother,”  said 
Hugh.  Mrs.  Stanbury  shook  her  head. 

“  Dorothy  was  quite  right.”  said  Priscilla. 

“  Of  course  she  was  right,”  said  Hugh.  “  Who 
doubts  her  being  right  ?  Bless  my  soul !  What ’s 
any  girl  to  do  if  she  don’t  like  a  man  except  to  tell 
him  so?  I  honor  you,  Dolly,  —  not  that  I  ever 
should  have  doubted  you.  You  ’re  too  much  of  a 
chip  of  the  old  block  to  say  you  liked  a  man  when 
you  did  n’t” 

“He  is  a  very  excellent  young  man,”  said  Mrs. 
Stanbury. 

“  An  excellent  fiddlestick,  mother.  Loving  and 
liking  don’t  go  bjr  excellence.  Besides,  I  don’t 
know  about  his  being  any  better  than  anybody  else, 
just  because  he  Is  a  clergyman.” 

“  A  clergyman  is  more  likely  to  be  steady  than 
other  men,”  said  the  mother. 

“  Steady,  yes ;  and  as  selfish  as  you  please.” 

“  Your  father  was  a  clergyman,  Hugh.” 

“  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  as  good 
as  others ;  but  I  won’t  have  it  that  they  are  better. 
'They  are  always  dealing  with  the  Bible,  till  they 
think  themselves  apostles.  But  when  money  comes 
up,  or  comfort,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that  either,  a 
pretty  woman  ■with  a  little  money,  then  they  are  as 
human  as  the  rest  of  us.” 

If  the  truth  had  been  told  on  that  occasion,  Hugh 
Stanbury  would  have  had  to  own  that  he  had  writ- 
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ten  lately  two  or  three  rather  stinging  articles  in 
the  Daily  Record,  as  “  to  the  assumed  merits  and 
actual  demerits  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  It  is  astonishing  how  fluent  a  man  is  on  a 
subject  when  be  has  lately  delivered  himself  respect¬ 
ing  it  in  this  fashion. 

Nothing  on  that  evening  was  said  about  the 
Clock  House,  or  about  Priscilla’s  intentions.  Pris¬ 
cilla  was  up  early  on  the  next  morning,  intending 
to  discuss  it  in  the  garden  with  Hugh  before  break¬ 
fast;  but  Hugh  was  aware  of  her  purpose,  and 
avoided  her.  It  was  his  intention  to  speak  first  to 
his  mother ;  and  though  his  mother  was,  as  he  knew, 
very  much  in  awe  of  her  daughter,  he  thought  that 
he  might  carry  his  point,  at  any  rate  for  the  next 
three  months,  by  forcing  an  assent  from  the  elder 
lady.  So  he  managed  to  waylay  Mrs.  Stanbury  be¬ 
fore  she  descended  to  the  parlor. 

“  We  can’t  afford  it,  my  dear,  —  indeed,  we  can’t,” 
said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

“  That ’s  not  the  (question,  mother.  'The  rent 
must  bo  paid  up  to  Christmas,  and  you  can  live  here 
as  cheap  as  you  can  anywhere.” 

“  But  Priscilla  —  ” 

“  O,  Priscilla !  Of  course  we  know  what  Pris¬ 
cilla  says.  Priscilla  has  been  writing  to  me  about  it 
in  the  most  sensible  manner  in  the  world ;  but  what 
does  it  all  come  to  ?  If  you  are  ashamed  of  taking 
assistance  from  me,  I  don’t  know  who  is  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  anybody.  You  are  comfortable  here  ?  ” 

“Very  comfortable ;  only  Priscilla  feels  — ” 

“  Priscilla  is  a  tyrant,  mother,  and  a  very  stern 
one.  Just  make  up  your  mind  to  stay  here  till 
Christmas.,  If  I  tell  you  that  I  can  afford  it,  surely 
that  ought  to  be  enough.”  Then  Dorothy  entered 
the  room,  and  Hugh  appealed  to  her.  Dorothy  had 
come  to  Nuncombe  only  on  the  day  before,  and  bad 
not  been  consulted  on  the  subject.  She  had  been 
told  that  the  Clock  House  was  to  be  abandoned, 
and  had  been  taken  down  to  inspect  the  cottage  in 
which  old  Soames  had  lived ;  but  her  opinion  had 
not  been  asked.  Priscilla  had  quite  made  up  her 
mind,  and  why  should  she  ask  an  opinion  of  any 
one  ?  But  now  Dorothy’s  opinion  was  demanded. 
“It’s  what  I  call  the  rhodomontade  of  indepen¬ 
dence,”  said  Hugh. 

“  I  suppose  it  is  very  expensive,”  suggested  Dor¬ 
othy.  , 

“  The  house  must  be  paid  for,”  said  Hugh ;  “  and 
if  I  say  that  I ’ve  got  the  money,  is  not  that  enough  V 
A  miserable,  dirty  little  place,  where  you  ’ll  catch 
your  death  of  lumbago,  mother.” 

“  Of  course  it ’s  not  a  comfortable  house,”  said 
Mrs.  Stanbury,  —  who,  of  herself,  was  not  at  all  in- 
diflerent  to  the  comforts  of  her  present  residence. 

“  And  it  is  very  dirty,”  said  Dorothy. 

“  The  nastiest  place  1  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Come, 
mother ;  if  I  say  that  I  can  afford  it,  ought  not  that 
to  be  enough  for  you  ?  If  you  think  you  can’t 
trust  me,  there ’s  an  end  of  everything,  you  know.” 
And  Hugh,  as  he  thus  expressed  himselij  assumed 
an  air  of  injured  virtue. 

Mrs.  Stanbury  had  very  nearly  yielded,  when 
Priscilla  came  in  among  them.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  continue  the  conversation,  though  Hugh 
would  much  have  preferred  to  have  forced  an 
assent  from  his  mother  before  he  opened  his  mouth 
on  the  subject  to  his  sister.  “My  mother  agrees 
with  me,”  said  he,  abruptly,  “and  so  does  Dolly, 
that  it  will  be  absurd  to  move  away  from  this  house 
at  present.” 

“  Mamma  I  ”  exclaimed  Pnscilla. 


“I  don’t  think  I  said  that,  Hugh,”  murmured 
Dorothy,  softly. 

“  I  am  sure  I  don’t  want  anything  for  myself,” 
said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

“  It ’s  I  that  want  it,”  said  Hugh.  “  M0  I  think 
that  I ’ve  a  right  to  have  my  wishes  rcipected,  so 
far  as  that  goes.” 

“  My  dear  Hugh,”  said  Priscilla,  “  the  cottage  is 
already  taken,  and  we  shall  certainly  go  into  it. 

I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Crocket  yesterday  about  a  cart 
for  haoving  the  things.  I ’m  sure  mamma  agrees 
with  me.  What  possible  business  can  people  have 
to  live  in  such  a  house  as  this  with  about  twenty- 
four  shillings  a  week  for  everything  ?  I  won’t  do  it. 
And  as  the  thing  is  settled,  it  is  only  making  trouble 
to  disturb  it.” 

“  I  suppose,  Priscilla,”  said  Hugh,  “  you  ’ll  do  as 
your  mother  chooses  ?  ” 

“  Mamma  chooses  to  go.  She  has  told  me  so  al¬ 
ready.” 

“  You  have  talked  her  into  it.” 

“  AV’e  had  better  go,  Hugh,”  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 
“  I ’m  sure  we  had  better  go.” 

“  Of  course  we  shall  go,”  said  Priscilla.  “  Hugh 
is  very  kind  and  very  generous,  but  he  is  only  giv¬ 
ing  trouble  for  nothing  about  this.  Had*  we  not 
better  go  down  to  breakfast  ?  ” 

And  so  Priscilla  carried  the  day.  They  went 
down  to  breakfast,  and  during  the  meal  Hugh  would 
speak  to  nobody.  When  the  gloomy  meal  was  over, 
he  took  his  pipe  and  walked  out  to  the  cottage.  It 
was  an  untidy-looking,  rickety  place,  small  and 
desolate,  with  a  pretension  about  it  of  the  lowest 
order, — a  pretension  that  was  evidently  ashamed  of 
itself.  There  was  a  porch.  And  the  one  sitting- 
room  had  what  the  late  Mr.  Soames  had  always 
called  his  bow-window.  But  the  porch  looked  as 
though  it  were  tumbling  down,  and  the  bow-window 
looked  as  though  it  were  tumbling  out  The  parlor 
and  the  bedroom  over  it  had  been  papered  ;■  but 
the  paper  was  torn  and  soiled,  and  in  sundry  places 
was  hanging  loose.  There  was  a  miserable  little 
room  called  a  kitchen  to  the  right  as  you  entered 
the  door,  in  which  the  grate  was  worn  out,  and 
behind  this  was  a  shed  with  a  copper.  In  the  gar¬ 
den  there  remained  the  stumps  and  stalks  of  Mr. 
Soames’s  cabbages,  and  there  were  weeds  in  plenty, 
and  a  damp  hole  among  some  elder  bushes  called  an 
arbor.  It  was  named  Laburnum  Cottage,  from  a 
shrub  that  grew  at  the  end  of  the  house.  Hugh 
Stanbury  shuddered  as  he  stood  smoking  among  the 
cabbage-stalks.  How  could  a  man  ask  such  a  girl  as 
Nora  Rowley  to  be  his  wife,  whose  mother  lived  in 
a  place  like  this  ?  While  he  was  still  standing  in 
the  garden,  and  thinking  of  Priscilla’s  obstinacy  and 
hia  own  ten  guineas  a  week,  and  the  sort  of  life 
which  he  lived  in  London,  —  where  he  dined  usu¬ 
ally  at  his  club,  and  denied  himself  nothing  in  the 
way  of  pipes,  beer,  and  beefsteaks,  he  heard  a  step 
behind  him,  and  turning  round,  saw  his  elder  sister. 

“  Hugh,”  she  said,  “  you  must  not  be  angry  with 
me.” 

“  But  I  am  angry  with  you.” 

“  I  know  you  are ;  but  you  are  unjust.  I  am  do¬ 
ing  what  I  am  sure  is  right.” 

“  I  never  saw  such  a  beastly  hole  as  this  in  all  my 
life.” 

“  I  don’t  think  it  beastly  at  all.  You  '11  find  that 
I  ’ll  make  it  nice.  Whatever  we  want  here,  you 
shall  give  us.  You  are  not  to  think  that  I  am  too 
proud  to  take  anything  at  your'  hands.  It  is  not 
that.”  , 
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himself  whether  there  were  any  (prounds  for  the  ter-  “  There  or  anywhere,  I  shall  be  very  happy,”  said 
rible  accusations  which  he  had  just  heard  from  his  Brooke. 

uncle’s  lips.  Something  of  the  same  kind,  though  “  Not  there,  certainly.  While  yon  were  absent, 
in  form  much  less  violent,  had  been  repeated  to  him  Miss  Stanbury  treated  me  in  such  a  way  that  I  shall 
very  often  by  others  of  the  family.  Though  he  had  certainly  never  put  my  foot  in  her  house  again.” 
as  a  boy  known  Miss  Stanbury  well,  he  had  been  “  Dear  me !  I  thought  that  you  and  she  were 
taught  to  regard  her  as  an  ogress.  All  the  Burgess-  such  great  friends.” 

es  had  regi^ed  Miss  Stanbury  as  an  ogress  since  ^  I  knew  her  very  well,  of  course,  and  respected 
that  unfortunate  will  had  come  to  light.  But  she  her.  She  b  a  good  churchwoman,  and  is  charitable 
was  an  ogress  from  whom  something  might  be  gained,  in  the  city ;  but  she  has  got  such  a  tongue  in  her 
—  and  ihe  ogress  had  still  persisted  in  saying  that  a  head  that  there  is  no  bearing  it  when  she  does  what 
Burgess  should  be  her  heir.  It  had  therefore  come  she  calls  giving  you  a  bit  of  her  mind.” 
to  pass  that  Brooke  had  been  brought  up  half  to  re-  “  She  bias  been  indulgent  to  me,  and  has  not  given 
vere  her  and  half  to  abhor  her.  “  She  is  a  dreadful  me  much  of  it.” 

woman,”  said  his  branch  of  the  family,  “  who  will  “  Your  time  will  come,  I ’ve  no  doubt,”  continued 
not  scruple  at  anything  evil.  But  as  it  seems  that  Mr.  Gibson.  “  Everybody  has  always  told  me  that 
you  may  probably  reap  the  advantage  of  the  evil  it  would  be  so.  Even  her  oldest  friends  knew  it. 
that  she  does,  it  will  become  you  to  put  up  with  her  You  ask  Mrs.  MacHugh,  or  Mrs.  French  at  Heavitree.” 
iniquity.”  As  he  had  become  old  enough  to' under-  “ Mrs.  French  1  ”  said  Brooke,  laughing.  “That 

stand  the  nature  of  her  position,  he  had  determined  would  har&ly  be  fair  evidence.” 
to  judge  for  himself ;  but  his  judgment  hitherto  sim-  “Why  not?  I  don’t  know  a  better  judge  of 
ply  amounted  to  this,  that  Miss  Stanbury  was  a  very  character  in  all  Exeter  than  Mrs.  French.  And 
singular  old  woman,  with  a  kind  heart  and  good  in-  she  and  Miss  Stanbury  have  been  intimate  all  their 
stincts,  but  so  capricious  withal  that  no  sensible  man  lives.  Ask  your  uncle  at  the  bank.” 
would  risk  his  happiness  on  expectations  formed  on  “  My  uncle  and  Miss  Stanbury  never  were  friends,” 
her  promises.  Guided  by  this  opinion,  he  had  re-  said  Brooke. 

solved  to  be  attentive  to  ber  and,  after  a  certain  “  Ask  Hugh  Stanbury  what  he  thinks  of  her. 
fashion,  submissive  ;  but  certainly  not  to  become  But  don’t  suppose  I  want  to  say  a  word  against  her. 
her  slave.  She  bad  thrown  over  her  nephew.  She  I  would  n’t  for  the  world  do  such  a  thing.  Only,  as 
was  constantly  complaining  to  him  of  her  niece,  we ’ve  met  there  and  all  that,  1  thought  it  best  to 
Now  and  again  she  would  say  a  very  bitter  word  to  let  you  know  that  she  had  treated  me  in  such  a 
him  about  himself.  When  he  had  left  Exeter  on  way,  and  has  been  altogether  so  violent,  that  I  never 
his  little  e.xcursion,  no  one  was  so  much  in  favor  will  go  there  again !  ”  So  saying,  Mr.  Gibson 
with  her  as  Mr.  Gibson.  On  bis  return,  he  found  passed  on,  and  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  spoken 
that  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  altogether  discarded,  and  with  great  generosity  of  the  old  woman  who  had 
was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  almost  insolent  abuse,  treated  him  so  badly. 

“  If  1  were  ever  so  humble  to  her,”  he  had  said  to  In  the  afternoon  Brooke  Burgess  went  over  to 
himself,  “  it  would  do  no  good  ;  and  there  is  nothing  the  further  end  of  the  Close,  and  called  on  Mrs. 
I  hate  so  much  as  humility.”  He  had  thus  deter-  MacHugh ;  and  from  thence  he  walked  across  to 
mined  to  take  the  goods  the  gods  provided,  should  Heavitree  and  called  on  the  Frenches.  It  may  be 
it  ever  come  to  pass  that  such  godlike  provision  was  doubted  whether  ,  he  would  have  been  so  well  be¬ 
laid  before  him  out  of  Miss  Stanbury’s  cotters,  but  haved  to  these  ladies,  had  they  not  been  appealed 
not  to  alter  his  mode  of  life  or  put  himself  out  of  his  to  by  Mr.  Gibson  as  witnesses  to  the  character  of 
way  in  obedience  to  her  behests,  as  a  man  might  be  Miss  Stanbury.  He  got  very  little  from  Mrs.  Mac- 
expected  to  do  who  was  destined  to  receive  so  rich  Hugh.  That  lady  was  kind  and  cordial,  and  ex- 
a  legacy.  Upon  this  idea  he  had  acted,  still  be-  pressed  many  wishes  that  she  might  see  him  again 
lieving  the  old  woman  to  be  good,  but  believing  at  in  Exeter.  When  he  said  a  few  words  about  Mr. 
the  same  time  that. she  was  very  capricious.  Now  Gibson,  Mrs.  MacHugh  only  laughed,  and  declared 
he  had  heard  what  his  Uncle  Bartholomew  Burgess  that  the  gentleman  would  soon  find  a  plaster  for 
had  had  to  say  upon  the  matter,  and  he  could  not  that  sore.  “  There  are  more  fishes  than  one  in  the 
refrain  from  asking  himself  whether  his  uncle’s  ac-  sea,”  she  said. 

cusations  were  true.  “  But  I ’m  afraid  they ’ve  quarrelled,  Mrs.  Mac- 

In  a  narrow  passage  between  the  High  Street  and  Hugh.” 
the  Close  he  met  Mr.  Gibson.  There  bad  come  to  “  So  they  tell  me.  What  should  we  have  to  talk 
be  that  sort  of  intimacy  between  the  two  men  that  about  here  if  somebody  did  n’t  quarrel  sometimes  ? 
grows  from  closeness  of  position  rather  than  from  She  and  I  ought  to  get  up  a  quarrel  for  the  good 
any  social  desire  on  either  side,  and  it  was  natural  of  the  public ;  only  they  know  that  I  never  can 
that  Burgess  should  say  a  word  of  farewell.  On  the  quarrel  with  anybody.  I  never  see  anybody  inter- 
previous  evening  Miss  Stanbury  had  relieved  her  esting  enough  to  quarrel  with.”  But  Mrs.  Mac- 
mind  by  turning  Mr.  Gibson  into  ridicule  in  her  de-  Hugh  said  nothing  about  Miss  Stanbury,  except 
scription  to  Brooke  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cler-  that  she  sent  over  a  message  with  reference  to  a 
gyman  had  carried  on  his  love  affair ;  and  she  had  rubber  of  whist  fur  the  next  night  but  one. 
at  the  same  time  declared  that  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  He  found  the  two  French  girls  sitting  with  their 
most  violently  impertinent  to  herself.  He  knew,  mother,  and  they  all  expressed  their  great  gratitude 
therefore,  that  Miss  Stanbury  and  Mr.  Gibson  had  to  him  for  coming  to  say  good  by  before  he  went, 
become  two,  and  would  on  this  occasion  have  passed  “  It  is  so  very  nice  of  you,  Mr.  Burgess,”  said  Ca- 
on  without  a  word  relative  to  the  old  lady,  had  Mr.  milla,  “  and  particularly  just  at  present.” 


Gibson  allowed  him  to  do  so.  But  Mr.  Gibson  spoke 
his  mind  freely. 

“  Off  to-morrow,  are  you  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Good  by. 


“  Yes,  indeed,”  said  Arabella,  “  because  yon  know 
things  have  been  so  unpleasant.” 

“My  dears,  never  mind  about  that,”  said  Mrs. 


I  hope  we  may  meet  again,  but  not  in  the  same  French.  “  Miss  Stanbury  has  meant  everything 


house,  Mr.  Burgess.” 


for  the  best,  and  it  is  all  over  now.’ 
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“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  it’s  being  all 
over,  mamma,”  said  Camilla.  *  “  As  far  as  I  can  un¬ 
derstand,  it  hu  never  been  begun.” 

“My  dear,  the  least  said  the  soonest  mended,” 
said  Mrs.  French. 

“  That ’s  of  course,  mamma,”  said  Camilla ;  “  but 
yet  one  can’t  hold  one’s  tongue  altogether.  All  the 
city  is  talking  about  it,  and  I  dare  say  Mr.  Burgess 
has  heard  as  much  as  anybody  else.” 

“  1  've  heard  nothing  at  all,”  said  Brooke. 

“  O  yes,  you  have,”  continued  Camilla.  Arabella 
conceived  herself  at  this  moment  to  be  situated  in 
so  delicate  a  position,  that  it  was  best  that  her  sis¬ 
ter  should  talk  about  it,  and  that  she  herself  should 
hold  her  tongue,  —  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
a  hint  here  and  there  which  might  be  of  assistance, 
for  Arabella  completely  understood  that  the  prize 
was  now  to  be  hers,  if  the  priz^  could  be  rescued 
out  of  the  Stanbury  clutches.  She  was  aware  —  no 
one  better  aware  —  how  her  sister  had*  interfered 
with  her  early  hopes,  and  was  sure,  in  her  own 
mind,  that  all  her  disappointment  had  come  from 
fratricidal  rivalry  on  the  part  of  Camilla.  It  had 
never,  however,  been  open  to  her  to  quarrel  with 
Camilla ;  there  they  were,  linked  together,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  must  fight  their  battles.  As  two  pigs 
may  be  seen  at  the  same  trough,  each  striving  to 
take  the  delicacies  of  the  banciuet  from  the  other, 
and  yet  enjoying  always  the  warmth  of  the  same 
dunghill  in  amiable  contiguity,  so  had  these  young 
ladies  lived  in  sisterly  friendship,  while  each  was 
striving  to  take  a  husband  from  the  other.  They 
had  understood  the  position,  and  though  for  years 
back  they  had  talked  about  Mr.  Gibson,  they  bad 
never  quarrelled ;  but  now,  in  these  latter  days  of 
the  Stanbury  interference,  there  had  come  tacitly 
to  be  something  of  an  understanding  between  them 
that,  if  any  fighting  were  still  possible  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  one  must  be  put  forward  and  the  other  must 
yield.  There  had  been  no  spoken  agreement,  but 
Arabella  quite  understood  that  she  was  to  be  put 
forward.  It  was  for  her  to  take  up  the  running, 
and  to  win,  if  possible,  against  the  Stanbury  filly. 
That  was  her  view,  and  she  was  inclined  to  give 
Camilla  credit  for  acting  in  accordance  with  it  with 
honesty  and  zeal.  She  felt,  therefore,  that  her 
words  on  the  present  occasion  ought  to  be  few. 
She  sat  back  in  her  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  was  in¬ 
tent  on  her  work,  and  showed  by  the  pensiveness  of 
her  brow  that  there  were  thoughts  within  her  bosom 
of  which  she  was  not  disposed  to  speak.  “  You 
must  have  heard  a  great  deal,”  said  Camilla,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “You  musUknow  how  poor  Mr,  Gibson  has 
been  abused,  because  he  would  n't  —  ” 

“  Camilla,  don’t  be  foolish,”  said  Mrs.  French. 

“  Because  he  would  n’t  what  ?  ”  asked  Brooke. 
“  What  ought  he  to  have  done  that  he  did  n’t 
do  If  ” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  ought,”  said  Ca¬ 
milla.  “  That ’s  a  matter  of  taste  altogether.” 

“  1  ’in  the  worst  hand  in  the  world  at  a  riddle,” 
said  Brooke. 

“  How  sly  you  are !  ”  continued  Camilla,  laughing; 
“  as  if  dear  Aunt  Stanbury  had  n’t  confided  all  her 
hopes  to  you.” 

“  Camilla,  dear,  —  don’t,”  said  Arabella. 

“  But  when  a  gentleman  is  bunted,  and  can’t  be 
caught,  I  don’t  think  he  ought  to  be  abused  to  bis 
face.” 

“  Bat  who  hunted  him,  and  who  abused  him  ?  ” 
asked  Brooke. 

“  Mind,  I  don’t  mean  to  say  a  word  against  Miss 


Stanbury,  Mr.  Burgess.  We ’ve  known  her  and 
loved  her  all  our  lives ;  — have  n’t  we,  mamma?  ” 

“  And  respected  her,”  said  Arabella. 

“  Quite  so,”  continued  Camilla.  “  But  you  know, 
Mr.  Burgess,  that  she  likes  her  own  Way.” 

“  I  don’t  know  anybody  that  does  not,”  said 
Brooke. 

“  And  when  she ’s  disappointed,  she  shews  it 
There’s  no  doubt  she  is  dbappointed  now,  Mr. 
Burgess.” 

“What’s  the  good  of  going  on,  Camilla?”  said 
Mrs.  French.  Arabella  sat  silent  in  her  comer, 
with  a  conscious  glow  of  satisfaction,  as  she  reflected  : 
that  the  joint  disappointment  of  the  elder  and  the  | 
younger  Miss  Stanbury  had  been  caused  by  a  ten¬ 
der  remembrance '  of  her  own  charms.  Had  not 
dear  Mr.  Gibson  told  her,  in  the  glowing  language 
of  truth,  that  there  was  nothing  further  from  his 
thoughts  than  the  idea  of  taking  Dorothy  Stanbury 
for  bis  wife  ?  j 

“  Well,  you  know,”  continued  Camilla,  “  I  think 
that  when  a  person  makes  an  attempt,  and  comes  | 
by  the  worst  of  it,  that  person  should  put  up  with 
the  defeat,  and  not  say  all  manner  of  ill-natured  , 
things.  Everybody  knows  that  a  certain  gentleman  ' 
is  very  intimate  in  this  house.” 

“  Don’t,  dear,”  said  Arabella,  in  a  whisper.  i 

“  Yes,  1  shall,”  said  Camilla.  “  I  don’t  know  I 
why  people  should  hold  their  tongues,  when  other  j 
people  talk  so  loudly.  I  don’t  care  a  bit  what  any-  | 
body  says  about  the  gentleman  and  us.  We  have  ; 
known  him  for  ever  so  many  years,  and  mamma  is  ! 
very  fond  of  him.”  I 

“  Indeed,  I  am,  Camilla,”  said  Mrs.  French.  | 

“  And  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  am  I,  —  very,”  , 
said  Camilla,  laughing  bravely.  “  I  don’t  care  who  ! 
knows  it.” 

“Don’t  be  so  silly,  child,”  said  Arabella.  Ca-  | 
milla  was  certainly  doing  her  best,  and  Arabella  was  ; 
grateful.  *  1 

“  We  don’t  care  what  people  may  say,”  continued 
Camilla  again.  “  Of  course  we  beard,  as  everybody 
else  heard  too,  that  a  certain  gentleman  was  to  be 
married  to  a  certain  lady.  It  was  nothing  to  us 
whether  he  was  married  or  not” 

“  Nothing  at  all,”  said  Arabella. 

“  We  never  spoke  ill  of  the  young  lady.  We  did  ' 
not  interfere.  If  the  gentleman  liked  the  young 
lady,  he  was  quite  at  litMirty  to  marry  her,  as  far  as  i 
we  were  concerned.  We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ' 
seeing  him  here,  almost  as  a  brother,  and  perhaps  | 
we  might  feel  that  a  connection  with  that  particular  I 
young  lady  would  take  him  from  us ;  but  we  never 
hinted  so  much  e\%n  as  that,  —  to  him  or  to  any  one 
else.  Why  should  we  ?  It  was  nothing  to  us.  Now 
it  turns  out  that  the  gentleman  never  meant  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  whereupon  he  is  pretty  nearly 
kicked  out  of  the  house,  and  all  manner  of  ill-na¬ 
tured  things  are  said  about  us  everywhere.”  By 
this  time  Camilla  bad  become  quite  excited,  and 
was  speaking  with  much  animation. 

“  How  can  you  be  so  foolish,  Camilla  ?  ”  said  Ara¬ 
bella. 

“  Perhaps  I  am  foolish,”  said  Camilla,  “  to  care 
what  anybody  says.” 

“  What  can  it  all  be  to  Mr.  Burgess  ?  ”  said  Mrs. 
French. 

“  Only  this,  that  as  we  all  like  Mr.  Burgess,  and 
as  he  is  almost  one  of  the  family  iu  the  Close,  I 
think  he  ought  to  know  why  we  are  not  quite  so 
cordial  as  we  used  to  be.  Now  that  the  matter  is 
over,  I  have  no  doubt  things  will  get  right  again. 
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And  as  for  the  young  lady,  I ’m  sure  we  feel  for  her. 
We  think  it  was  the  aunt  who  was  indiscreet.” 

“  And  then  she  has  such  a  tongue !  ”  said  Arabella. 

Our  friend  Brooke,  of  course,  knew  the  whole 
truth,  —  knew  the  nature  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  failure, 
and  knew  also  how  Dorothy  had  acted  in  the  affair. 
He  was  inclined,  moreover,  to  believe  that  the  la¬ 
dies  who  were  now  talking  to  him  were  as  well  in¬ 
structed  on  the  subject  sis  was  he  himself.  He  had 
heard,  too,  of  the  ambition  of  the  two  young  ladies 
now  before  him,  and  believed  that  that  ambition 
was  not  yet  dead.  But  be  did  not  think  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  him  to  fight  a  battle  even  on  behalf  of  Dor¬ 
othy.  He  might  have  declared  that  Dorothy,  at 
least,  had  not  been  disappointed,  but  he  thought  it 
better  to  be  silent  about  Dorothy.  ’  “  Yes,”  he  said, 
“  Miss  Stanbury  has  a  tongue ;  but  I  think  it  speaks 
as  much  good  as  it  does  evil,  and  perhaps  that  is  a 
great  deal  to  say  for  a  lady’s  tongue.”  • 

“  We  never  speak  evil  of  anybody,”  said  Camilla, 
— “  never.  It  is  a  rule  with  us.”  Then  Brooke  took 
bis  leave,  and  the  three  ladies  were  cordial  and  al¬ 
most  affectionate  in  their  farewell  greetings. 

Brooke  was  to  start  on  the  following  morning  be¬ 
fore  anybody  would  be  up  except  Martha,  and  Miss 
Stanbury  was  very  melancholy  during  the  evening. 
”  We  shall  miss  him  very  much,  shall  we  not  ?  ”  she 
said,  appealing  to  Dorothy. 

“  I  am  sure  you  will  miss  him  very  much,”  said 
Dorothy. 

“We  are  so  stupid  here  alone,”  said  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury. 

When  they  had  drank  their  tea,  she  sat  nearly 
silent  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  summoned  him  up 
into  her  own  room.  “  So  you  are  going,  Brooke  ?  ” 
she  said. 

“  Yes ;  I  must  go  now.  They  would  dismiss  me 
if  I  stayed  an  hour  longer.” 

“  It  was  good  of  you  to  come  to  the  old  woman  ; 
and  you  must  let  me  hear  of  you  from  time  to  time.” 

“  Of  course  I  ’ll  write.’’^ 

“  And,  Brooke  —  ” 

“  What  is  it.  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  want  any  money,  Brooke  ?  ” 

“  No,  none,  thank  you.  I ’ve  plenty  for  a  bach- 
elor.” 

“  When  you  think  of  marrying,  Brooke,  mind  you 
tell  me.” 

“  I  ’ll  be  sure  to  tell  you ;  but  I  can’t  promise  yet 
when  that  will  be.”  She  said  nothing  more  to  him, 
though  she  paused  once  more,  as  though  she  were 
going  to  speak.  She  kissed  him  and  bade  him 
good  by,  saying  that  she  would  not  go  down-stairs 
again  that  evening.  He  was  to  tell  Dorothy  to  go 
to  bed.  And  so  they  parted. 

But  Dorothy  did  not  go  to  bed  for  an  hour  after 
that.  When  Brooke  came  down  into  the  parlor 
with  his  message,  she  intended  to  go  at  once,  and 
put  up  her  work,  and  lit  her  candle,  and  put  out 
her  hand  to  him,  and  sakl  good  by  to  him.  But, 
for  all  that,  she  remained  there  for  an  hour  with 
him.  At  first  she  said  very  little,  but  by  degrees 
her  tongue  was  loosened,  and  she  found  herself 
talking  with  a  freedom  which  she  could  hardly  her¬ 
self  understand.  She  told  him  how  thoroughly  she 
believed  her  aunt  to  be  a  good  woman,  —  how  sure 
she  was  that  her  aunt  was  at  any  rate  honest.  “As 
for  me,”  said  Dorothy,  “  I  know  that  I  have  dis¬ 
pleased  her  about  Mr.  Gibson;  and  I  would  go 
away,  only  that  I  think  she  would  be  so  deso¬ 
late.”  Then  Brooke  begged  her  never  to  allow 
the  idea  of  leaving  Miss  Stanbury  to  enter  her 


head.  Because  Miss  Stanbury  was  capricious,  he 
smd,  not  on  that  su:count  should  her  caprices  either 
be  indulged  or  permitted.  That  was  his  doctrine 
respecting  Miss  Stanbury,  and  he  declared  that,  as 
regarded  himself,  he  would  never  be  either  disre¬ 
spectful  to  her  or  submissive.  “It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take,”  he  said,  “  to  think  that  anybody  is  either  an 
angel  or  a  devil.”  When  Dorothy  expressed  an 
opinion  that  with  some  people  angelic  tendencies 
were  predominant,  and  with  others  diabolic  ten¬ 
dencies,  he  assented,  but  declared  that  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  tell  the  one  tendency  from  the  other. 
At  last,  when  Dorothy  had  made  about  five  attempts 
to  go,  Mr.  Gibson’s  name  was  mentioned.  “  I  am 
very  glad  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  Mrs.  Gib¬ 
son,”  said  be. 

“  I  don’t  know  why  you  should  be  glad.” 

“  Because  I  should  not  have  liked  your  husband, 
—  not  as  your  husband.” 

“  He  is  an  excelleUt  man,  I  am  sure,”  said  Dor¬ 
othy. 

“  Nevertheless,  I  am  very  glad.  But  I  did  not 
think  you  would  accept  him,  and  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  esci^.  You  would  have  been  nothing  to 
me  as  Mrs.  Gibson.” 

“  Should  n’t  I  ?  ”  said  Dorothy,  not  knowing  what 
else  to  say. 

“  But  now  I  think  we  shall  always  be  friends.” 

“  I ’m  sure  I  hope  so,  Mr.  Burgess.  But,  indeed, 
I  must  go  now.  It  is  ever  so  late,  and  you  will 
hardly  get  any  sleep.  Good  night.”  ITien  he  took 
her  hand,  and  pressed  it  very  warmly,  and,  refeiv 
ring  to  a  promise  before  made  to  her,  he  assured 
her  that  he  would  certainly  make  acquaintance  with 
her  brother  as  soon  as  he  was  back  in  London. 
Dorothy,  as  she  went  up  to  bed,  was  more  than 
ever  satisfied  with  herself,  in  that  she  bad  not  yield¬ 
ed  in  reference  to  Mr.  Gibson. 

i 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

TREVELY.VN  AT  VENICK. 

Tkevely.an  passed  on  moodily  and  alone  from 
Turin  to  Venice,  always  expecting  letters  from 
Bozzle,  and  receiving  from  time  to  time  the  de¬ 
spatches  which  that  functionary  forwarded  to  him, 
as  must  be  alknowledged,  with  great  punctuality. 
For  Mr.  Bozzle  did  his  work,  not  only  with  a  con¬ 
science,  but  with  a  will.  He  was  now,  as  he  had 
declared  more  than  once,  altogether  devoted  to  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  interest;  and  as  he  was  an  active,  en¬ 
terprising  man,  always  on  the  alert  to  be  doing 
something,  and  as  he  loved  the  work  of  writing 
despatches,  Trevelyan  received  a  great  many  letters 
from  Bozzle.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that 
every  letter  made  him  for  the  time  a  very  wretched 
man.  This  ex-policeman  wrote  of  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  of  her  who  had  been  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
and  who  was  the  mother  of  his  child,  —  who  was  at 
this  very  time  the  only  woman  whom  he  loved, — 
with  an  entire  absence  of  any  delicacy.  Bozzle 
would  have  thought  reticence  on  his  part  to  be  dis¬ 
honest.  We  remember  Othello’s  demand  of  lago. 
'That  was  the  demand  which  Bozzle  understi^ 
that  Trevelyan  had  made  of  him,  and  he  was  mind¬ 
ed  to  obey  that  order. 

But  Trevelyan,  though  he  had  in  truth  given  the 
order,  was  like  Othello  also  in  this,  —  that  he  would 
have  preferred  before  all  the  prizes  of  the  world  to 
have  had  proof  brought  home  to  him  exactly  oppo- 
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site  to  that  which  he  demanded.  But  there  was 
nothing  so  terrible  to  him  as  the  grinding  suspicion 
that  he  was  to  be  kept  in  the  dark.  Bozzle  could 
find  out  facts.  Therefore  he  gave,  in  effect,  the 
same  order  that  Othello  gave;  and  Bozzle  went 
to  work  determined  to  obey  it  There  came  many 
despatches  to  Venice,  and  at  last  there  came  one, 
which  created  a  corre^ndence  which  shall  be  giv¬ 
en  here  at  length.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bozzle  to  his  employer :  — 

Stont  Walk,  Uino!i  Stbikt,  Bubodqb. 

“  September  29, 4.30  P.  a. 

“Hond.  Sir, —  Since  1  wrote  yesterday  morning, 
something  has  occurred  which,  it  may  be,  and  1 
think  it  will,  will  help  to  bring  this  melancholy 
affair  to  a  satisfactory  termination  and  conclusion. 
I  had  better  explain,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  how  I  have 
been  at  work  from  the  beginning  about  watching 
the  Colonel.  I  could  n’t  do  nothing  with  the  por¬ 
ter  at  the  Albany,  which  he  is  always  mostly  muz¬ 
zled  with  beer,  and  he  would  n’t  have  taken  my 
money,  not  on  the  square.  So,  when  it  was  tele- 
grammed  to  me  as  the  Colonel  was  on  the  move  in 
the  North,  I  put  on  two  boys  as  knows  the  Colonel, 
at  eighteenpence  a  day,  at  each  end,  one  Piccadilly 
end,  and  the  other  Saville  Row  end,  and  yesterday 
morning,  as  quick  as  ever  could  be,  after  the  Limit¬ 
ed  Express  Edinburgh  Male  Up  was  in,  there  comes 
the  Saville  Row  Ena  Boy  here  to  say  as  the  Colonel 
was  lodged  safe  in  his  Downey.  Then  I  was  off 
immediate  myself  to  St.  Diddulpbs,  because  I  knows 
what  it  is  to  trust  to  Inferiors  when  matters  gets 
delicate.  Now,  there  had  n’t  been  no  letters  from 
the  Colonel,  nor  none  to  him,  as  I  could  make  out, 
though  that  might  n’t  be  so  sure.  She  might  have 
had  ’em  to  A.  or  the  like  of  that,  at  any  of  the 
post-offices  as  was  distant,  as  nobody  could  give  the 
notice  to  ’em  all.  Barring  the  money,  which  I 
know  ain’t  an  object  when  the  end  is  so  desirable,  it 
don’t  do  to  be  too  ubiketous,  because  things  will  go 
astray.  But  I ’ve  kept  my  eye  uncommon  open,  and 
I  don’t  think  there  have  b^n  no  letters  since  that 
last  which  was  sent,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  let  any  of  ’em, 
parsons  cr  what  not,  say  what  they  will.  And  I 
don’t  see  as  parsons  are  better  than  other  folk  when 
they  has  to  do  with  a  lady  as  likes  her  fancy-man.” 
Trevelyan,  when  he  had  read  as  far  as  this,  threw 
down  the  letter  and  tore  his  hair  in  despair.  “  My 
wife!”  he  exclaimed,  “O  my  wifeli  But  it  was 
essential  that  he  should  read  Bozzle’^etter,  and  he 
persevered.  “Well,  I  took  to  the  ground  myself 
as  soon  as  ever  I  heard  that  the  Colonel  was  among 
ns,  and  I  hung  out  at  the  Full  Moon.  They  had 
been  quite  on  the  square  with  me  at  the  Full  Moon, 
which  I  mention,  Mcause,  of  course,  it  has  to  be 
remembered,  and  it  do  come  up  as  a  bitem.  And 
I ’m  proud,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  as  I  did  take  to  the 
ground  myself;  for  what  should  happen  but  I  see 
the  Colonel  as  large  as  life  ringing  at  the  parson’s 
bell  at  1.47  p.  M.  He  was  let  in  at  1.49,  and  he 
was  let  out  at  2.1 7.  He  went  away  in  a  cab  which 
it  was  kept,  and  I  followed  him  till  he  was  put  down 
at  the  Arcade,  and  1  left  him  having  his  ’ed  washed 
and  greased  at  Trufitt’s  rooms  half-way  up.  It  was 
a  wonder  to  me  when  1  see  this,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  as 
he  did  n’t  have  his  ’ed  done  first,  as  the^  most  of 
’em  does  when  they  ’re  going  to  see  their  ladies ; 
but  I. could  n’t  make  nothing  of  that,  though  I  did 
try  to  put  too  and  too  together,  as  1  always  does. 

“  What  he  did  at  the  parson’s,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  I 
won’t  say  I  saw,  and  I  won’t  a&y  I  know.  It ’s  my 
opinion  the  young  woman  there  is  n’t  on  the  square. 


though  she ’s  been  remembered  too,  and  is  a  hitem 
of  course.  And,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  it  do  -go  against 
the  grain  with  me  when  they  ’re  remembered  and 
ain’t  on  the  square.  I  does  n’t  expect  too  much  of 
Human  Nature,  which  is  poor,  as  the  saying  goes ; 
but  when  they  ’re  remembered,  and  ain’t  on  the 
square  after  that,  it ’s  too  bad  for  Human  Nature. 
It ’s  more  than  poor.  It ’s  what  I  calls  beggarly. 

“  He  ain’t  been  there  since,  Mr.  Trevdyan,  and 
he  goes  out  of  town  to-morrow  by  the  1.15  p.  m.  ex¬ 
press  to  Bridport.  So  he  lets  on ;  but  of  course  I 
shall  see  to  that.  That  he ’s  been  at  St.  Did- 
dulph’s,  in  the  house  from  1.47  to  2.17,  you  may 
take  as  a  fact.  There  won’t  be  no  shaking  of  that, 
because  I  have  it  in  m^  mem.  book,  and  no  Counsel 
can  get  the  better  of  it.  Of  course  he  went  there 
to  see  her,  and  it ’s  my  belief  he  did.  The  young 
woman  as  was  remembered  says  he  did  n’t,  but  she 
is  on  the  square.  They  never  is  when  a  lady 
wants  to  see  her  gentleman,  though  they  comes 
round  afterwards,  and  tells  up  everything  when  it 
comes  before  his  ordinal^  lordship. 

“  If  you  ask  me,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  I  don’t  think  it ’s 
ripe  yet  for  the  court,  but  we  ’ll  have  it  ripe  before 
lung.  I’ll  keep  a  look-out,  because  it’s  just  possi¬ 
ble  she  may  leave  town.  If  she  do,  I  ’ll  be  down 
upon  them  together,  and  no  mistake. 

“  Yours  most  respectful, 

“  S.  Bozzle.” 

Every  word  in  the  letter  had  been  a  dagger  to 
Trevelyan,  and  yet  he  felt  himself  to  be  under 
an  obligation  to  the  man  who  had  written  it.  No 
one  else  would  or  conld  make  facts  known  to  him. 
If  she  were  innocent,  let  him  know  that  she  were 
innocent,  and  he  would  proclaim  her  innocence,  and 
believe  in  her  innocence,  —  and  sacrifice  himself  to 
her  innocence,  if  such  sacrifice  were  necessary.  But 
if  she  were  guilty,  let  him  also  know  that.  He 
knew  how  bad  it  was,  all  that  bribing  of  postmen 
and  maid-servants,  who  took  his  money,  and  her 
money  also,  very  likely.  It  was  dirt,  all  of  it.  But 
who  had  put  him  into  the  dirt  ?  His  wife  had,  at 
least,  deceived  him,  —  had  deceived  him  and  dis¬ 
obeyed  him,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
know  the  facts.  Life  without  a  Bozzle  would  now 
have  been  to  him  a  perfect  blank. 

The  Colonel  had  been  to  the  parsonage  at  St 
Diddulph’s,  and  hiul  been  admitted  !  As  to  that,  he 
had  no  doubt  Nor  did  be  really  doubt  that  bis 
wife  had  seen  the  visitor.  He  had  sent  his  wife  first 
into  a  remote  village  on  Dartmoor,  and  there  she 
had  been  visited  by  her  —  lover !  How  was  he  to 
use  any  other  word  ?  lago,  —  O,  lago !  The  pitv 
of  it,  lago !  Then,  when  she  had  learned  that  this 
was  discovered,  she  had  left  the  retreat  in  which  he 
had  placed  her,  —  without  permission  from  him,  — 
and  had  taken  herself  to  the  house  of  a  relative  of 
hers.  Here  she  was  visited  again  by  her  —  lover ! 
O  lago !  The  pity  of  it,  la^o !  And  then  there  had 
been  between  them  an  almost  constant  correspond¬ 
ence.  So  much  he  had  ascertained  as  fact ;  but  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  Bozzle  had 
learned  all  the  facts.  There  might  be  correspond¬ 
ence,  or  even  visits,  of  which  Bozzle  could  learn 
nothing.  How  could  Bozzle  know  where  his  wife 
was  during  all  those  hours  which  Colonel  Osborne 
passed  in  I.rf)ndon  ?  That  which  he  knew,  he  knew 
absolutely,  and  on  that  he  could  act ;  but  there  was, 
of  course,  much  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  truth  would  unveil  itself,  and  then  he 
would  act  He  would  tear  that  Colonel  into  frag- 
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ments,  and  thro«r  his  #ife  from  him  with  all  the  ings,  he  would  have  declined  to  offer  the  hospitalitjr 
ignominy  which  the  law  made  possible  to  him.  of  his  roof  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  had  any  choice  been 

But  in  the  mean  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  left  to  him.  But  there  had  been  no  choice.  She 
Outhouse.  Colonel  Osborne,  after  all  that  had  been  bad  come  thither  unasked,  with  her  boy  and  bag- 
said,  had  been  admitted  at  the  parsonage,  and  Tre-  gam,  and  he  could  not  send  her  away.  His  wife 
velyan  was  determined  to  let  the  clergyman  know  had  told  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  these 
what  he  thought  about  it.  The  oftener  he  turned  women  till  their  father  came,  and  he  recognized  tte 
the  matter  in  his  mind,  as  he  walked  slowly  up  and  truth  of  what  his  wife  said.  There  they  were,  and 
down  the  piazza  of  Saint  Mark,  the  more  absurd  it  there  they  must  remain  throughout  the  winter.  It 
appeared  to  him  to  doubt  that  his  wife  had  seen  was  hard  upon  him,  —  especially  as  the  difKculties 
the  man.  Of  course  she  had  seen  him.  He  walked  and  embarrassments  as  to  money  were  so  disagree- 
there  nearly  the  whole  night,  thinking  of  it,  and  as  able  to  him  ;  but  there  was  no  help  ibr  it.  His  duty 
he  dragged  himself  off  at  last  to  his  inn,  had  almost  must  be  done,  though  it  was  never  so  painful.  Then 
come  to  have  but  one  desire,  —  namely,  that  he  that  horrid  Colonel  had  come.  And  now  had  come 
should  find  her  out,  that  the  evidence  should  be  this  letter,  in  which  he  was  not  only  accused  of  be- 
conclusive,  that  it  should  be  proved*  and  so  brought  ing  an  accomplice  between  his  married  niece  and 
to  an  end.  Then  he  would  destroy  her,  and  de-  her  lover,  but  was  also  assured  that  he  should  be 
stroy  that  man,  —  and  afterwards  destroy  himself,  so  held  up  to  public  ignominy  and  disgrace.  Though 
bitter  to  him  would  be  his  ignominy.  He  almost  he  had  often  declared  that  Trevelyan  was  mad,  he 
revelled  in  the  idea  of  the  tragedy  he  would  make,  would  not  remember  that  now.  Such  a  letter  as  he 
It  was  three  o’clock  before  he  was  in  his  bedroom,  had  received  should  have  been  treated  by  him  as 
and  then  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Mr.  Outhouse  before  the  production  of  a  madman.  But  he  was  not  sane 


he  took  himself  to  his  bed.  It  was  as  follows :  — 
“Visici,  October  4,  186-. 


enough  himself  to  see  the  matter  in  that  light.  He 
gnashed  his  teeth,  and  clinched  his  fist,  and  was 
almost  beside  himself  as  he  read  the  letter  a  second 


“  Sir,  —  Information  of  a  certain  kind,  on  which  I  time.  | 

can  place  a  firm  reliance,  has  reached  me,  to  the  There  had  been  a  method  in  Trevelyan’s  mad- 
effwt  that  Colonel  Os^rne  has  been  allowed  to  ness ;  for,  though  he  had  declared  to  himself  that 
visit  at  your  bouse  during  the  sojourn  of  my  wife  ^^ithout  doubt  Bozzle  had  been  right  in  saying  that, 
under  your  roof.  I  will  thank  you  to  inform  me  ^  tjjg  Colonel  had  been  at  the  parsonage,  therefore, 
whether  this  be  true ;  as,  although  I  am  confident  certainty,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  met  the  Colonel 
of  my  facts,  it  is  necessary,  in  reference  to  my  ulte-  there,  yet  he  had  not  so  stated  in  bis  letter.  He 
rior  conduct,  that  I  should  have  from  you  either  merely  asserted  that  Colonel  Osborne  had  been 
an  admission  or  a  denial  of  my  assertion.  It  is  of  ^t  the  house,  and  had  founded  his  accusation  upon 
course  open  to  you  to  leave  my  letter  unanswered,  that  alleged  fact  The  alleged  fact  had  been  in 
Should  vou  think  proper  to  do  so,  I  shall  know  also  truth  a  tact.  So  far  Bozzle  had  been  right  The 
how  to  deal  with  that  fact.  _  _  Colonel  had  been  at  the  parsonage ;  and  the  reader 

“  As  to  your  conduct  in  admitting  Colonel  Os-  hnows  how  far  Mr.  Outhouse  had  been  to  blame  for 
borne  into  your  house  while  my  wife  is  there^  —  at-  ijjg  ghare  in  the  matter.  He  rushed  off  to  his  wife 
ter  all  that  has  passed,  and  all  that  you  know  that  **ith  the  letter,  declaring  at  first  that  Mrs.  Trevel- 
hu  pa^d,  —  I  am  quite  unable  to  speak  with  any-  yan,  Nora,  and  the  child,  and  the  servant,  should 
thing  like  moderation  of  feeling.  Had  the  man  jjg  gent  out  of  the  house  at  once.  But  at  last  she 
succeeded  in  forcing  himself  into  your  residence,  succeeded  in  showing  him  that  he  would  not  be  ju*- 
vou  should  have  been  the  first  to  give  me  notice  ot  tified  in  iil-using  them  because  Trevelyan  had  ill- 
it.  As  it  is,  I  have  been  driven  to  ascertain  the  ug^d  him.  “  But  1  will  write  to  him,”  said  Mr. 
fact  from  other  sources.  1  think  that  you  have  be-  Outhouse.  “  He  shall  know  what  I  think  about  it.” 
trayed  the  trust  that  a  husband  has  placed  in  you.  And  he  did  write  his  letter  that  day,  in  spite  of  his 
and  that  you  will  find  from  the  public  voice  that  wife's  entreaties  that  he  would  allow  the  sun  to  set 
you  will  be  regarded,  as  having  disgraced  yourself  upon  his  wrath.  And  his  letter  was  as  follows  :  — 
as  a  clergyman. 

“In  reference  to  my  wife  herself,  I  would  wish  “St.  Diodilpu’s,8Ui October,  1S6-. 

her  to  know,  that  after  what  has  now  taken  place,  I  «  Sir,  — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  4th, 
shall  not  feel  myself  justified  in  leaving  our  child  which  is  more  iniquitous,  unjust,  and  ungrateful 
longer  in  her  hands,  even  teuder  as  are  his  years,  than  anything  I  ever  before  saw  written.  1  have 
I  shall  take  steps  for  having  him  removed.  What  been  surprised  from  the  first  at  your  gross  cruelty 
further  I  shall  do  to  vindicate  myself,  and  extricate  to  your  unoflending  wife  ;  but  even  that  seems  to 
myself  as  far  as  may  be  possible  from  the  slough  of  me  more  intelligible  than  your  conduct  in  writing 
despond  in  which  1  have  been  submerged,  she  and  guch  words  as  those  which  you  have  dared  to  send 
you  will  learn  in  due  time.  to  me. 

“  Vour  obedient  servant,  »•  For  your  wife’s  sake,  knowing  that  she  is  in  a 

“L.  Thevely.vx.  great  degree  still  in  your  power,  I  will  condescei.d 
“  A  letter  addressed  ‘  poste  restante,  Venice,’  will  to  tell  you  what  has  happened.  When  Mrs.  Trevel- 
reach  me  here.”  yan  found  herself  constrained  to  leave  Nuncombe 

Putney  by  your  aspersions  on  her  character,  she 
If  Trevelyan  was  mad  when  he  wrote  this  letter,  came  here,  to  the  protection  of  her  nearest  relatives 
Mr.  Outhouse  was  very  nearly  as  mad  when  he  read  within  retich,  till  her  father  and  mother  should  be  in 
it  He  had  most  strongly  desired  to  have  nothing  England.  Sorely  against  my  will  I  received  them 
to  do  with  his  wife’s  niece  when  she  was  separated  into  my  home,  because  they  had  been  deprived  of 
from  her  husband.  He  was  a  man  honest,  chari-  other  shelter  by  the  cruelty  or  madness  of  him  who 
table,  and  sufficiently  affectionate ;  but  he  was  timid,  should  have  been  their  guardian.  Here  they  are, 
and  disposed  to  think  ill  of  those  whose  modes  of  and  here  they  shall  remain  till  Sir  Marmaduke 
life  were  strange  to  him.  Actuated  by  these  feel-  Bowley  arrives.  The  other  day,  on  the  29th  of 
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September,  Colonel  Osborne,  who  is  their  father’s 
old  friend,  called,  not  on  them,  but  on  me.  I  may 
truly  say  that  I  did  not  wish  to  see  Colonel  Osborne. 
They  did  not  see  him,  nor  did  he  ask  to  see  them. 
If  his  coming  was  a  fault,  —  and  I  think  it  was  a 
fault,  —  they  were  not  implicated  in  it.  He  came, 
remained  a  few  minutes,  and  went  without  seeing 
any  one  but  myself.  That  is  the  history  of  Colon^ 
Osborne’s  visit  to  my  house. 

“  I  have  not  thought  fit  to  show  your  letter  to 
your  wife,  or  to  make  her  acquainted  with  this  fur¬ 
ther  proof  of  your  want  of  reason.  As  to  the 
threats  which  you  hold  out  of  removing  her  child 
from  her,  you  can  of  course  do  nothing  except  by 
law.  I  do  not  think  that  even  you  will  be  sufi 
ficiently  audacious  to  take  any  steps  of  that  de¬ 
scription.  Whatever  protection  the  law  may  give 
her  and  her  child  from  your  tyranny  and  miscon¬ 
duct  cannot  be  obtained  till  her  father  shall  be 
here. 

“  I  have  only  further  to  request  that  you  will  not 
address  any  further  communication  to  me.  Should 
you  do  so,  it  will  be  refused. 

“  Yours,  in  deep  indignation, 

“  Oliphant  Outhouse.” 

Trevelyan  had  also  written  two  other  letters  to 
England,  —  one  to  Mr.  Bideawhile,  and  the  other 
to  ^zzle.  In  the  former  he  acquainted  the  law¬ 
yer  that  he  had  discovered  that  his  wife  still  main¬ 
tained  her  intercourse  with  Colonel  Osborne,  and 
that  he  must  therefore  remove  his  child  from  her 
custody.  He  then  inquired  what  steps  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  obtain  possession  of  his 
little  boy.  In  the  letter  to  Bozzle  he  sent  a  check, 
and  his  thanks  for  the  ex-policeman’s  watchful  care. 
He  desired  Bozzle  to  continue  his  precautions,  and 
explained  his  Intentions  about  his  son.  Being  some¬ 
what  afnud  that  Bideawhile  might  not  be  zealous 
on  bis  behalf,  and  not  himself  understanding  accu¬ 
rately  the  extent  of  his  power  with  regard  to  his 
own  child,  or  the  means  whereby  he  might  exercise 
it,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  assistance  from  Bozzle 
also  on  this  point  He  had  no  doubt  that  Bozzle 
knew  all  alMut  it.  He  had  great  confidence  in 
Bozzle.  But  still  he  did  not  like  to  consult  the  ex¬ 
policeman.  He  knew  that  it  became  him  to  have 
some  regard  for  his  own  dignity.  He  therefore  put 
the  matter  very  astutely  to  Bozzle,  asking  no  ques¬ 
tions,  but  alluding  to  his  difficulty  in  a  way  that 
would  enable  Bozzle  to  offer  advice. 

And  where  was  he  to  get  a  woman  to  take  charge 
of  his  child  ?  If  Lady  Milborough  would  do  it,  how 
great  would  be  the  comfort !  But  he  was  almost 
sure  that  Lady  Milborough  would  not  do  it  All 
his  friends  had  turned  agiunst  him,  and  Lady  Mil¬ 
borough  among  the  number.  There  was  nobody 
left  to  him  but  Bozzle.  Could  he  intrust  Bozzle  to 
find  some  woman  for  him  who  would  take  adequate 
charge  of  the  little  fellow,  till  he  himself  could  see 
to  the  child’s  education  ?  He  did  not  put  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  Bozzle  in  plain  terms ;  but  he  was  very  as¬ 
tute,  and  wrote  in  such  a  fashion  that  Bozzle  could 
nmke  a  proposal,  if  any  proposal  were  within  his 
power. 

The  answer  from  Mr.  Outhouse  came  first  To 
this  Mr.  Trevelyan  paid  very  little  attention.  It 
was  just  what  he  expected.  Of  course,  Mr.  Out¬ 
house’s  assurance  alxmt  Colonel  Osborne  went  for 
nothing.  A  man  who  would  permit  intercourse  in 
his  house  between  a  married  lady  and  her  lover 
would  not  scruple  to  deny  that  he  had  permitted  it 


Then  came  Mr.  Bideawbile’s  answer,  which  was 
very  short  Mr.  Bideawhile  said  that  nothing  could 
be  done  about  the  child  till  Mr.  Trevelyan  should 
return  to  England ;  and  that  he  could  give  no 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done  then  till  he  knew 
more  of  the  circumstances.  It  was  quite  clear  to 
Trevelyan  that  be  must  employ  some  other  lawyer. 
Mr.  Bideawhile  had  probably  been  corrupted  by 
Colonel  Osborne.  Could  Bozzle  recommend  a  law¬ 
yer  ? 

From  Bozzle  himself  there  came  no  other  imme¬ 
diate  reply  than,  “  his  duty,  and  that  he  would 
make  further  inquiries.” 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

THE  AMKBICAN  MINISTEB. 

In  the  second  week  In  October  Mr.  Glascock  re¬ 
turned  to  Florence,  intending  to  remain  there  till 
the  weather  should  have  become  bearable  at  Naples. 
His  father  was  said  to  bo  better,  but  was  in  such  a 
condition  as  hardly  to  receive  much  comfort  from 
his  son’s  presence.  His  mind  was  gone,  and  he 
knew  no  one  but  his  nurse ;  and  though  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  was  unwilling  to  put  himself  altogether  out  of 
the  reach  of  returning  at  a  day’s  notice,  he  did  not 
find  himself  obliged  to  remain  in  Naples  during  the 
heat  of  the  autumn.  So  Mr.  Glascock  returned  to 
the  hotel  at  Florence,  accompanied  by  the  tall  man 
who  wore  the  buttons.  The  hotel-keeper  did  not 
allow  such  a  light  to  remain  long  hidden  under  a 
bushel,  and  It  was  soon  spread  far  and  wide  that  the 
Honorable  Charles  Glascock  and  his  suite  were 
again  in  the  beautiful  city. 

And  the  fact  was  soon  known  to  the  American 
Minister  and  his  family.  Mr.  Spalding  was  a  man 
who,  at  home,  had  been  very  hostile  to  English 
interests.  Many  American  gentlemen  are  known 
for  such  hostility ;  they  make  anti-English  speeches 
about  the  country,  as  though  they  thought  that  war 
with  England  would  produce  certain  triumph  to  the 
States,  certain  increase  to  American  trade,  and  cer¬ 
tain  downfall  to  a  tyranny  which  no  Anglo-Saxon 
nation  ought  to  endure.  But  such  is  hardly  their 
real  opinion.  There,  in  the  States,  as  also  here  in 
England,  you  shall  from  day  to  day  bear  men  pro¬ 
pounding,  in  very  loud  language,  advanced  theories 
of  political  action,  the  assertion  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  necessary  to  the  end  which  they  have  in  view. 
Men  whom  wo  know  to  have  been  as  mild  as  suck¬ 
ing  doves  in  the  political  aspiration  of  their  whole 
lives,  suddenly  jump  up,  and,  with  Infuriated  ges¬ 
tures,  declare  themselves  the  enemies  of'everything 
existing. 

When  they  have  obtained  their  little  purpose,  — 
or  have  failed  to  do  so,  —  they  revert  naturally  into 
their  sucking-dove  elements.  It  is  so  with  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  frequently  as  with  ourselves,  and  there  is 
no  political  subject  on  which  it  Is  considered  more 
expedient  to  express  pseudo-enthusiasm  than  on 
that  of  the  sins  of  England.  It  is  understood  that 
we  do  not  resent  it.  It  Is  presumed  that  we  regard 
it  as  the  Irishman  regarded  bis  wife’s  cuffs.  In  the 
States  a  large  party,  which  consists  chiefly  of  those 
who  have  lately  left  Englbh  rule,  and  who  are  keen 
to  prove  to  themselves  now  wise  they  have  been  in 
doing  so,  is  pleased  by  this  strong  Isuiguage  against 
England ;  and,  therefore,  the  strong  language  is 
spoken.  But  the  speakers,  who  are,  probably,  men 
knowing  something  of  the  world,  mean  it  not  at  all ; 
they  have  no  more  idea  of  war  with  England  than 
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they  have  of  wan  with  all  Europe ;  and  their  re¬ 
spect  for  England  and  for  English  opinion  is  un¬ 
bounded.  In  their  political  tones  of  speech  and 
modes  of  action  they  strive  to  be  as  English  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  has  been  the  struggle  of  Mr.  Seward’s  life 
to  make  himself  as  like  an  English  Cabinet  Minister 
as  possible ;  and  Mr.  Adams  is  regarded  with  a  min¬ 
gled  respect  and  envy  which  no  one  else  has  quite 
achieved,  because  it  is  supposed  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  learning  the  quiet,  unobtrusive,  sagacious, 
but  somewhat  apathetic  bearing  of  an  English  states¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Spalding’s  aspirations  were  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture.  He  bad  uttered  speeches  against  England 
which  would  make  the  hair  stand  on  end  on  the 
head  of  an  uninitiated  English  reader.  He  had  told 
his  countrymen  that  Englishmen  hugged  their  chains, 
and  would  do  so  until  American  hammers  had 
knocked  those  chains  from  off  their  wounded  wrists 
and  bleeding  ankles.  He  had  declared  that,  if  cer¬ 
tain  American  claims  were  not  satisfied,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  Americans  to  do  but  to  cross  the  fer¬ 
ry  with  such  a  8herifl'’s  officer  as  would  be  able  to 
make  distraint  on  the  great  English  household.  He 
had  declared  that  the  sheriff’s  officer  would  have 
very  little  trouble.  He  had  spoken  of  Canada  as  an 
outlying  American  territory,  not  yet  quite  sufficient¬ 
ly  redeemed  from  savage  life  to  be  received  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  kind  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  American 
orator.  Mr.  Spalding  had  been  quite  successful,  and 
was  now  Minister  at  Florence ;  but,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  coming  to  him  from  his  pros- 
jwrity  wi^  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  well-bred 
Englishmen,  in  the  capital  to  which  he  had  been 
sent  For  Mr.  Spalding  was  a  social,  hospitable 
man,  who  enjoyed  society,  who  liked  to  talk,  —  but  | 
who  could  talk  no  language  but  his  own.  When, 
therefore,  his  wife  and  nieces  pointed  out  to  him  the 
fact  that  it  was  manifestly  his  duty  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Glascock,  after  what  had  passed  between  them  on 
that  night  under  the  Campanile,  he  did  not  rebel  for 
an  instant  against  the  order  given  to  him  ;  his  mind 
never  reverted  for  a  moment  to  that  opinion  which 
had  gained  for  him  such  a  round  of  applause,  when 
expressed  on  the  platform  of  the  Temperance  Hall 
at  Nubbly  Creek,  State  of  Illinois,  to  the  effect 
that  the  English  aristocrat,  thorough-bom  and  thor¬ 
ough-bred,  who  inherited  acres  and  title  from  his 
father,  could  never  be  fitting  company  for  a  thought¬ 
ful  Christian  American  citizen.  He  at  once  had  his 
hat  brushed,  and  took  up  his  best  gloves  and  um¬ 
brella,  and  went  off  to  Mr.  Glascock’s  hotel.  He 
was  strictly  enjoined  by  the  ladies  to  fix  a  day  on 
which  Mr.  Glascock  would  come  and  dine  at  the 
American  embassy. 

“  ‘  C.  G.’  has  come  back  to  see  you,”  said  Olivia 
to  her  elder  sister.  They  had  always  called  him 
“  C.  G.”  since  the  initials  had  been  seen  on  the  trav¬ 
elling-bag. 

“  Probably,”  said  Carry.  “  There  is  so  very  lit¬ 
tle  else  to  bring  people  to  Florence,  that  there  can 
he  no  other  reason  for  his  coming.  They  do  say  it 
is  terribly  hot  at  Naples  just  now ;  but  that  can 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“We  shall  see,”^said  Livy.  “I’m  snre  he’s  in 
love  with  you.  He  looked  to  me  just  like  a  proper 
sort  of  lover  for  you,  when  I  saw  his  long  legs  creep¬ 
ing  up  over  our  heads  into  the  banquette.” 

“  lou  ought  to  have  been  very  much  obliged  to 
his  long  legs,  —  so  sick  as  you  were  at  the  time.” 

“  1  like  him  amazingly,”  said  Livy,  “  legs  and  all. 


I  only  hope  Uncle  Jonas  won’t  bore  him,  so  as  to 
prevent  his  coming.” 

“  His  father  is  very  ill,”  said  Carry,  “  and  I  don’t 
suppose  we  shall  see  him  at  all.” 

But  the  American  Minister  was  successful.  He 
found  Mr.  Glascock  sitting  in  his  dressing-gown, 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  reading  a  newspaper.  The 
English  aristocrat  seemed  very  glad  to  see  his  visitor, 
ana  assumed  no  airs  at  all.  The  American  alto¬ 
gether  forgot  his  speech  at  Nubbly  Creek,  and  found 
the  aristocrat’s  society  to  be  very  pleasant.  He  lit 
a  cigar,  and  they  talked  about  Naples,  Rome,  and 
Florence.  Mr.  Spalding,  when  the  marbles  of  old 
Rome  were  mentioned,  was  a  little  too  keen  in  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  merits  of  Story,  Miss  Hosmer,  and 
Hiram  Power,  and  hardly  carried  his  listener  with 
him  in  the  parallel  which  he  drew  between  Green- 
ough  and  Phidias ;  and  he  was  somewhat  repressed 
by  the  apathetic  curtness  of  Mr.  Glascock’s  reply, 
when  he  suggested  that  the  victory  gained  by  the 
gunboats  at  Vicksburg,  on  the  Mississippi,  was  viv¬ 
idly  brought  to  his  mind  by  an  account  which  he 
had  just  been  reading  of  the  battle  of  Actium ;  but 
he  succeeded  in  inducing  Mr.  Glascock  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  dinner  for  the  next  day  but  one,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  parted  on  the  most  amicable 
terms. 

Eveijbody  meets  everybody  in  Florence  every 
day.  Carry  and  Livy  Spalding  bad  met  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  twice  before  the  dinner  at  their  uncle’s  house, 
and  had  passed  a  long  morning  with  him  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  Pitti  palace.  So  that  they  met  at  din¬ 
ner  quite  as  intimate  friends.  Mrs.  Spalding  had 
very  large  rooms,  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  on  the 
Lungama  The  height  of  her  abode  was  attributed 
by  Mrs.  Spalding  to  her  dread  of  mosquitoes.  She 
had  not  yet  learned  that  people  in  Florence  require 
no  excuse  for  being  asked  to  walk  up  three  flights 
of  stairs.  The  rooms,  when  they  were  reached, 
were  very  lofty,  floored  with  what  seemed  to  be 
marble,  and  were  of  a  nature  almost  to  warrant  Mrs. 
Spalding  in  feeling  that  nature  bad  made  her  more 
akin  to  an  Italian  countess  than  to  a  matron  of 
Nubbly  Creek,  State  of  Illinois,  where  Mr.  Spalding 
had  found  her,  and  made  her  his  own. 

There  was  another  Englishman  present,  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  Hyde  Granville  Gore,  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
now  serving  temporarily  at  the  English  Legation  in 
Florence ;  and  an  American,  Mr.  Jackson  Unthank, 
a  man  of  wealth  and  taste,  who  was  restflved  on  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  collection  of  pictures  at  his  house  in  Bal¬ 
timore  that  no  English  private  collection  should  in 
any  way  come  near  to  it ;  and  a  Tuscan,  from  the 
Italian  Foreign  Office,  to  whom  nobody  could  speak 
except  Mr.  Harris  Hyde  Granville  Gore,  who  did 
not  indeed  seem  to  enjoy  the  efibrts  of  conversation 
which  were  expected  of  him.  The  Italian,  who  had 
a  handle  to  his  name,  —  he  was  a  Count  Buonarosci, 
—  took  Mrs.  Spalding  into  dinner.  Mrs.  Spalding 
had  been  at  great  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  this 
was  proper,  or  whether  she  should  not  intrust  her¬ 
self  to  Mr.  Glascock.  There  were  different  points 
to  be  considered  in  the  matter.  She  did  not  quite 
know  whether  she  was  in  Italy  or  in  America.  She 
bad  glimmerings  on  the  subject  of  her  privilege  to 
carry  her  own  nationality  into  her  own  drawing¬ 
room.  And  then  she  was  called  upon  to  deal  be¬ 
tween  an  Italian  Count  with  an  elder  brother,  and 
an  English  Honorable  who  had  no  such  encum¬ 
brance.  Which  of  the  two  was  possessed  of  the 
higher  rank  ?  “I ’ve  found  it  all  out.  Aunt  Mary,” 
said  Livy.  “  You  must  take  the  Count.”  For  Livy 
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wanted  to  give  her  sister  every  chance.  “How 
have  you  found  it  out  ?  ”  said  the  aunt  “  You  may 
be  sure  it  is  so,”  said  Livy.  And  the  lady  in  her 
doubt  yielded  the  point.  Mrs.  Raiding,  as  she 
walked  along  the  passage  on  the  Count’s  arm,  de¬ 
termined  that  she  would  have  station.  She  would 
have  given  all  Nubbly  Creek  to  have  been  able  to 
speak  a  word  to  Count  Buonarosci.  To  do  her  jus¬ 
tice,  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  had  studied  a  few 
words.  But  her  courage  failed  her,  and  she  could 
not  speak  them.  She  was  very  careful  that  Mr.  H. 
H.  G.  Gore  was  pl^'ed  in  his  chair  neat  to  the 
Count  But  Livy  was  on  the  other  side  of  him,  and 
the  Count  got  very  little  benefit  from  such  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Italian  as  Mr.  Gore  had  in  bis  possession. 

“  Wo  are  very  glad  to  see  you  here,”  said  Mr. 
Spalding,  addressing  himself  especially  to  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock,  as  ne  stood  up  at  his  own  seat  at  the  round  ta¬ 
ble.  “  In  leaving  my  Own  country,  sir,  there  is 
nothing  that  I  value  more  than  the  privilege  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  those  whose  historic  names 
and  e.xisting  positions  are  of  such  inestimable  value 
to  the  world  at  large.”  In  saying  this,  Mr.  Spalding 
was  not  in  the  least  insincere,  nor  did  his  conscience 
at  all  prick  him  in  reference  to  that  speech  at  Nub¬ 
bly  Creek.  On  both  occasions  he  half  thought  as 
he  spoke,  —  or  thought  that  he  thought  so.  Ui^ 
less  It  be  on  subjects  especially  endeared  to  us,  the 
thoughts  of  but  few  of  us  go  much  beyond  this.  Mr. 
Glas^k  made  a  little  Imw,  and  then  they  all  sat 
down  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Glascock,  who  sat  between  Mrs.  Spalding  and 
her  niece,  was  soon  asked  by  the  elder  lady  whether 
he  bad  been  in  the  States.  No ;  he  had  not  been  in 
the  States.  “  Then  you  must  come,  Mr.  Glascock,” 
said  Mrs.  Spalding,  “  though  I  will  not  say,  dwelling 
as  we  now  are  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world  of  art, 
that  we  in  our  own  homes  have  as  much  of  the  outer 
beauty  of  form  te  charm  the  stranger  as  is  to  be 
found  in  other  lands.  Yet  I  think  that  the  busy 
lives  of  men  and  the  varied  institutions  of  a  free 
country  must  always  have  an  interest  peculiarly 
their  own.”  Mr.  Glascock  declared  that  he  quite 
agreed  with  her,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
might  some  day  find  himself  in  New  York. 

“  You  would  not  like  it  at  all,”  said  Carry. 

“  And  why  not  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  are  an  aristocrat.  I  don’t  mean 
that  it  would  be  your  fault.” 

“  Why  should  that  prevent  my  liking  it,  —  even 
if  I  were  an  aristocrat  V  ” 

“  One  half  of  the  people  would  run  after  you, 
and  the  other  half  would  run  away  from  you,”  said 
Car^. 

“  'Then  I ’d  take  to  the  people  who  ran  after  me, 
and  would  not  regard  the  others.” 

“  That ’s  all  very  well,  —  but  you  would  n’t  like 
it.  And  then  you  would  become  unfair  to  what  you 
saw.  When  some  of  our  speechifying  people  talked 
to  you  about  our  institutions  through  their  noses, 
you  would  think  that  the  institutions  themselves 
must  be  bad.  And  we  have  nothing  to  show  except 
our  institutions.” 

“  What  are  American  institutions  ?  ”  asked  Mr. 
Glascock. 

“  Everything  is  an  institution.  Having  iced  wa¬ 
ter  to  drink  in  every  room  of  the  bouse  is  an  insti¬ 
tution.  Having  hospitals  in  every  town  is  an  insti¬ 
tution.  Travelling  altogether  in  one  class  of  railway 
car  is  an  institution.  Surgery,  sir,  is  an  institution. 
Teachii^  all  the  children  mathematics  is  an  institu¬ 
tion.  inenty  of  food  is  an  institution.  Getting 


drunk  is  an  institution  in  a  great  many  towns.  Lec¬ 
turing  is  an  institution.  There  are  plenty  of  them, 
and  some  are  very  good ;  but  you  would  n’t  like  it.” 

“  At  any  rate,  I  ’ll  go  and  see,”  said  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock. 

“  If  you  do,  I  hope  we  may  be  at  home  at  Bos¬ 
ton,”  said  Miss  Spalding. 

Mr.  Spalding' in  the  mean  time,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  countryman,  the  man  of  taste,  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  explain  a  certain  point  in  American 
politics  to  the  Count  As,  in  doing  this,  they  called  , 
upon  Mr.  Gore  to  translate  every  speech  they  made 
into  Italian,  and  as  Mr.  Gore  had  never  offered  his 
services  as  an  interpreter,  and  as  the  Italian  did 
not  quite  catch  the  subtle  meanings  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  Mr.  Gore’s  Tuscan  version,  and  did  not  in 
the  least  wish  to  understand  the  things  that  were 
explained  to  him,  Mr.  Gore  and  the  Italian  began 
to  think  that  the  two  Americans  were  bores.  “  The  j 
truth  is,  Mr.  Spalding,”  said  Mr.  Gove,  “  I ’ve  got 
such  a  cold  in  my  head,  that  I  don’t  think  I  can  ex-  ' 
plain  it  any  more.”  Then  Livy'  Spalding  laughed  j 
aloud,  and  the  two  American  gentlemen  began  to  | 
eat  their  dinner.  “  It  sounds  ridiculous ;  don’t  it  ?  ”  1 
said  Mr.  Gore,  in  a  whisper.  ! 

“  I  ought  not  to  have  laughed,  I  know,”  said  | 
Livy.  j 

“  The  very  best  thing  you  could  have  done.  I  , 
sha’n’t  be  troubled  any  more  now.  The  fact  is,  I  ' 
know  just  nine  words  of  Italian.  Now  there  is  a  : 
difficulty  in  having  to  explain  the  whole  theory  of 
American  politics  to  an  Italian,  who  does  n’t  want 
to  know  anything  about  it,  with  so  very  small  a  rep¬ 
ertory  of  words  at  one’s  command.” 

“  How  well  you  did  it !  ” 

“  Too  well.  I  felt  that.  So  well  that,  unless  I 
had  stopped  it,  I  should  n’t  have  been  able  to  say  a 
word  to  you  all  through  dinner.  Your  laughter 
clinched  it,  and  Buonarosci  and  I.  will  be  grateful 
to  you  forever.” 

After  the  ladies  went,  there  was  rather  a  bad  half- 
hour  for  Mr.  Glascock.  The  American  Minister 
took  bis  wife’s  place,  and  Mr.  Gore,  falling  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  other  American  gentleman,  was  en¬ 
abled  to  ^ive  him  a  great  many  hints  as  to  the  buy-  ' 
ing  of  pictures.  It  cannot,  however,  be  asserted 
that  the  formation  of  the  great  embryo  gallery  at  : 
Baltimore  was  much  advanced  by  Mr.  Gore’s  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Italian  Count  sat  alone,  quite  contented  ! 
now  that  no  further  effort  was  expected  from  him.  ! 
But  Mr.  Glascock  was  button-holed  by  the  Minister, 
and  found  it  oppressive  before  he  was  enabled  to 
escape  into  the  drawing-room.  “  Mr.  Glascock,” 
said  the  Minister,  “  an  English  gentleman,  sir,  like 
you,  who  has  the  privilege  of  an  hereditary  seat  in 
your  parliament,”  —  Mr.  Glascock  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  were  being  accused  of  having  an  ' 
hereditary  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he 
would  not  stop  to  correct  any  possible  error  on  that  | 
point,  —  “  and  who  has  been  born  to  all  the  gifts  of  ' 
ibrtune,  rank,  and  social  eminence,  should  never 
think  that  his  education  is  complete  till  he  has  vis-  , 
ited  our  great  cities  in  the  West.” 

Mr.  Glascock  hinted  that  he  by  no  means  con¬ 
ceived  his  education  to  be  complete ;  but  the  Minis¬ 
ter  went  on  without  attending  to  this.  “  Till  you 
have  seen,  sir,  what  men  can  llo  who  are  placed  | 
upon  the  earth  with  all  God’s  gifts  of  free  intelli¬ 
gence,  free  air,  free  soil,  but  without  any  of  those  j 
other  good  things  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  ^ou  can  never  become  aware  of 
the  mfinite  ingenuity  of  man.”  There  bad  been  | 
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much  said  before,  but  just  at  this  moment  Mr.  Gore 
and  the  American  left  the  room,  and  the  Italian  fol¬ 
lowed  them  briskly.  Mr.  Glascock  at  once  made  a 
decided  attempt  to  bolt ;  but  the  Minister  was  on 
U>e  alert,  and  was  too  quick  for  him.  And  he  was 
^  no  means  ashamed  of  what  he  was  doing.  He 
had  got  his  guest  by  the  coat,  and  openly  declared 
hb  intention  of  holdin(i|  him.  “  Let  me  keep  you  for 
a  few  minutes,  sir,”  said  he,  “  while  I  dilate  on  this 
point  in  one  direction.  In  drawing-room  female 
spells  are  too  potent  for  us  male  orators.  In  going 
among  us,  Mr.  Glascock,  you  must  not  look  for  lux¬ 
ury  or  refinement,  for  you  will  find  them  not  Nor 
must  you  brae  to  encounter  the  highest  order  of 
erudition.  The  lofty  summits  of  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge  tower  in  your  country  with  an  altitude  we 
have  not  reached  yet” 

“  It ’s  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,”  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

“  No,  sir.  In  our  new  country  and  in  our  new 
cities  we  still  lack  the  luxurious  perfection  of  fastid¬ 
ious  civilization.  But,  sir,  regard  our  level.  That 
is  what  I  say  to  every  unprejudiced  Britisher  that 
comes  among  us,  —  look  at  our  level.  And  when  you 
have  looked  at  our  level,  I  think  that  you  will  con¬ 
fess  that  we  live  on  the  highest  table-land  that  the 
world  has  yet  afforded  to  mankind.  You  follow  my 
meaning,  Mr.  Glascock  ?  ”  Mr.  Glascock  was  not 
sure  that  he  did,  but  the  Minister  went  on  to  make 
that  meaning  clear.  “  It  is  the  multitude  that  with 
us  is  educated.  Go  into  their  houses,  sir,  and  see 
how  they  thumb  their  books.  Look  at  the  domestic 
correspondence  of  our  helps  and  servants,  and  see 
how  they  write  and  spell.  We  have  n’t  got  the 
mountains,  sir,  but  our  table-lands  are  the  highest 
on  which  the  bright  sun  of  our  Almighty  God  has 
as  yet  shone  with  its  illuminating  splendor  in  this 
improving  world  of  ours  I  It  is  because  we  are  a 
young  people,  sir,  —  with  nothing  as  yet  near  to  us 
of  the  decrepitude  of  age.  The  weakness  of  age, 
sir,  is  the  penalty  paid  by  the  folly  of  youth.  We 
are  not  so  wise,  sir,  but  what  we,  too,  shall  suffer 
from  its  effects  as  years  roll  over  our  heads.”  There 
was  a  great  deal  more,  but  at  last  Mr.  Glascock  did 
escape  into  the  drawing-room. 

“  My  uncle  has  been  saying  a  few  words  to  you, 
perhaps,”  said  Carry  Spalding. 

“  YW,  he  has,”  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

“  He  usually  does,”  said  Carry  Spalding. 
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TURE. 

BY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

[What  followi  was  dellvertd  as  an  InauKural  lecture  in  the  Poetry 
Chair  at  Oxford.  It  was  never  printed,  but  there  ap|>eared  at  the 
time  several  comments  on  it  from  critica  who  had  either  heard 
it,  or  heard  reports  about  it.  It  was  meant  to  be  fbllowed  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  Cuune  of  lectures  developing  the  subject  entirely,  and 
tome  of  these  were  given.  But  the  course  was  broken  off  because 
I  found  my  knowledge  Insufficient  for  treating  In  a  solid  way  many 
portions  of  the  subject  chosen.  The  inaugural  lecture,  however, 
treating  a  portion  of  the  subject  where  my  knowledge  was  perhaps 
less  insufficient,  and  where  beside  my  hearers  were  better  able  to 
help  themselves  out  from  their  own  knowledge,  is  here  printed. 
Mo  one  feels  the  imperfection  of  this  sketchy  and  generalizing  mode 
of  treatment  more  than  I  do ;  and  not  only  is  this  mo<le  of  treatment 
less  to  my  taste  now  than  it  was  eleven  years  ago ;  but  the  style  too, 
which  is  that  of  the  doctor  rather  than  the  explorer,  is  a  style  which 
I  have  long  since  learnt  to  abandon.  Nevertheless,  having  written 
■uch  of  late  about  Hellenism  and  Hebraism,  and  Hellenism  being 
to  many  people  almost  an  empty  name  compared  with  Hebraism,  I 
print  this  lecture  with  the  hope  that  it  may  serve,  in  the  absence 
of  other  and  fuller  illustratioiis,  to  give  some  notion  of  the  Hellenic 
spirit  and  its  works,  and  of  their  significance  in  the  history  of  the 
evolution  of  the  human  spirit  in  general.  —  M.  A.] 

It  is  related  in  one  of  those  legends  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  history  of  Buddhism,  that  a  certain  disciple 


once  presented  himself  before  his  master,  Buddha, 
with  the  desire  to  be  permitted  to  undertake  a  mis¬ 
sion  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  compassionate 
teacher  represented  to  him  the  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted  and  the  risks  to  be  run.  Pourna  —  so 
the  disciple  was  ealled  —  insisted,  and  replied,  with 
equ^  humility  and  adroitness,  to  the  successive  ob¬ 
jections  of  his  adviser.  Satisfied  at  last  by  his  an¬ 
swers  of  the  fitness  of  his  disciple,  Buddha  accorded 
to  him  the  desired  permission,  and  dbmissed  him  to 
his  task  with  these  remarkable  words,  nearly  identi-. 
cal  with  those  in  which  he  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  admonished  by  a  divinity  at  the  outset  of  his 
own  career :  “  Go  then,  O  Pouma,”  are  his  words ; 
“having  been  delivered,  deliver ;  having  been  con¬ 
soled,  console ;  being  arrived  thyself  at  the  farther 
bank,  enable  others  to  arrive  there  also.” 

It  was  a  moral  deliverance,  eminently,  of  which 
the  great  oriental  reformer  spoke ;  it  was  a  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  pride,  the  sloth,  the  anger,  the  selfish¬ 
ness,  which  impair  the  moral  activity  of  man,  —  a 
deliverance  which  is  demanded  of  all  individuals 
and  in  all  ages.  But  there  is  another  deliverance 
for  the  human  race,  hardly  less  important,  indeed, 
than  the  first,  —  for  in  the  enjoyment  of  both  united 
consists  man’s  true  freedom,  —  but  demanded  far 
less  universally,  and  even  more  rarely  and  imper¬ 
fectly  obtained ;  a  deliverance  neglected,  apparently 
hardly  conceived,  in  some  ages,  while  it  has  been 
pursued  with  earnestness  in  others,  which  derive 
from  that  very  pursuit  their  peculiar  character. 
This  deliverance  is  an  intellectual  deliverance. 

An  intellectual  deliverance  is  the  peculiar  de¬ 
mand  of  those  ages  which  are  called  modern;  and 
those  nations  are  said  to  be  imbued  with  the  modem 
spirit  most  eminently  in  which  the  demand  for  such 
a  deliverance  haS  been  made  with  most  zeal,  and 
satisfied  with  most  completeness.  Such  a  deliver¬ 
ance  is  emphatically,  whether  we  will  or  no,  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  age  in  which  we  ourselves  live.  All 
intellectual  pursuits  our  age  judges  according  to 
their  power  of  helping  to  satisfy  this  demand ;  of 
all  studies  it  asks,  above  all,  the  question,  how  far 
they  can  contribute  to  this  delivelrance. 

I  propose,  on  this  my  first  occasion  of  speaking 
here,  to  attempt  such  a  general  survey  of  ancient 
classical  literature  and  history  as  may  afford  us  the 
conviction —  in  presence  of  the  doubts  so  ofien  ex¬ 
pressed  of  the  profitableness,  in  the  present  day,  of 
our  study  of  this  literature  —  that,  even  admitting 
to  their  fullest  extent  the  legitimate  demands  of  our 
age,  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece  is,  even  for 
modern  times,  a  mighty  agent  of  intellectual  deliv¬ 
erance  ;  even  for  modern  times,  therefore,  an  object 
of  indestructible  interest. 

But  first  let  us  ask  ourselves  why  the  demand  for 
an  intellectual  deliverance  arises  in  such  an  age  as 
the  present,  and  in  what  the  deliverance  itself  con¬ 
sists  ?  'The  demand  arises,  because  our  present  age 
has  around  it  a  copious  and  complex  present,  and 
behind  it  a  copious  and  complex  past ;  it  arises,  be¬ 
cause  the  present  age  exhibits  to  the  individual  man 
who  contemplates  it  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  multi¬ 
tude  of  facts  awaiting  and  inviting  his  comprehen¬ 
sion.  The  deliverance  consists  in  man’s  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  this  present  and  past  It  begins  when  our 
mind  begins  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  general 
ideas  which  are  the  law  of  this  vast  multitude  of 
facts.  It  is  perfect  when  we  have  acquired  that 
harmonious  acquiescence  of  mind  which  we  feel  in 
contemplating  a  grand  spectacle  that  is  intelligible 
to  ns ;  when  we  have  lost  that  impatient  irritation 
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of  mind  which  we  feel  in  presence  of  an  immense, 
moving,  confused  spectacle  which,  while  it  perpetu¬ 
ally  excites  our  curiosity,  perpetually  baffles  our 
comprehension. 

This,  then,  is  what  distinguishes  certain  epochs  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  our  own  amongst 
the  number,  —  on  the  one  hand,  the  presence  of  a  sig¬ 
nificant  spectacle  to  contemplate ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  desire  to  find  the  true  point  of  view  from 
which  to  contemplate  this  spectacle.  He  who  has 
found  that  point  of  view,  he  who  adequately  com¬ 
prehends  this  spectacle,  has  risen  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  his  age ;  he  who  communicates  that  point  of 
■view  to  his  age,  he  who  interprets  to  it  that  spec¬ 
tacle,  b  one  of  hb  age’s  intellectual  deliverers. 

The  spectacle,  the  facts,  presented  for  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  present  age,  are  indeed  immense, 
^e  facts  consist  of  the  events,  the  institutions,  the 
sciences,  the  arts,  the  literatures,  in  which  human 
life  has  manifested  itself  up  to  the  present  time ; 
the  spectacle  is  the  collective  life  of  humanity.  And 
everywhere  there  is  connection,  everywhere  there  is 
illustration ;  no  single  event,  no  single  literature,  is 
adequately  comprehended  except  in  its  relation  to 
other  events,  to  other  literatures.  The  literature  of 
ancient  Greece,  the  literature  of  the  Christian  Mid¬ 
dle  Age,  so  long  as  they  are  regarded  as  two  iso¬ 
lated  literatures,  two  isolated  growths  of  the  human 
spirit,  are  not  adequately  comprehended ;  and  it  is 
adequate  comprehension  which  b  the  demand  of  the 
present  age.  “  We  must  compare,”  —  the  illustrious 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge  *  said  the  other  day  to  his 
hearers  at  Manchester,  —  “we  must  compare  the 
works  of  other  ages  with  those  of  our  own  age  and 
country ;  that,  while  we  feel  proud  of  the  immense 
development  of  knowledge  and  power  of  produc¬ 
tion  which  we  possess,  we  may  learn  humility  in 
contemplating  the  refinement  of  feeling  and  inten¬ 
sity  of  thought  manifested  in  the  works  of  the  older 
schoob.”  To  know  how  others  stand,  that  we  may 
know  how  we  ourselves  stand ;  and  to  know  how  we 
ourselves  stand,  that  we  may  correct  our  mistakes 
and  achieve  our  deliverance,  —  that  b  our  problem. 

But  all  facts,  all  the  elements  of  the  spectacle  be¬ 
fore  us,  have  not  an  equal  value,  —  do  not  merit  a 
like  attention ;  and  it  is  well  that  they  do  not,  for 
no  man  would  be  adequate  to  the  task  of  thoroughly 
mastering  them  all.  Some  have  more  significance 
for  us,  others  have  less ;  some  merit  our  utmost  at¬ 
tention  in  all  their  details,  others  it  is  sufficient  to 
comprehend  in  their  general  character,  and  then 
they  may  be  dismissed. 

What  facts,  then,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  what  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  spectacle  before  us,  will  naturally  be 
most  interesting  to  a  highly  developed  age  like  our 
own,  to  an  age  making  the  demand  which  we  have 
described  for  an  intellectual  deliverance  by  means 
of  the  complete  intelligence  of  its  own  situation  ? 
Evidently,  the  other  ages  similarly  developed,  and 
making  the  same  demand.  And  what  past  litera¬ 
ture  will  naturally  be  most  interesting  to  such  an 
age  as  our  own  ?  Evidently,  the  literatures  which 
have  most  successfully  solved  for  their  ages  the 
problem  which  occupies  ours ;  the  literatures  which 
in  their  day  and  for  their  own  nation  have  ade¬ 
quately  comprehended,  have  adequately  represented, 
the  spectacle  before  them.  A  significant,  a  highly 
developed,  a  culminating  epooh,  on  the  one  hand,  — 
a  comprehensive,  a  commensurate,  an  adequate  lit¬ 
erature,  on  the  other,  —  these  will  naturally  be  the 
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objects  of  deepest  interest  to  our  modem  age. 
Such  an  epoch  and  such  a  literature  are,  in  fact 
modem,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  our  own  age  and 
literature  are  modern ;  they  are  founded  upon  a 
rich  past  and  upon  an  instructive  fulness  of  exp^ 
rience. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  a  great  epoch  u 
without  a  perfectly  adequate  literature;  it  may 
happen  that  a  great  age,  a  great  nation,  has  at¬ 
tained  a  remarkable  fulness  of  political  and  social 
development,  without 'intellectually  taking  the  com¬ 
plete  measure  of  itself,  without  adequately  repre¬ 
senting  that  development  in  its  literature.  In  this 
case,  the  epoch,  the  nation  itself,  will  still  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us ;  but  the  literature 
will  be  an  object  of  less  interest  to  us ;  the  facts,  the 
material  spectacle,  are  there ;  but  the  contemporary 
view  of  the  facts,  the  intellectual  interpretation,  are 
inferior  and  inadequate. 

It  may  happen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  great  au¬ 
thors,  that  a  powerful  literature,  are  found  in  an  age 
and  nation  less  great  and  powerful  than  themselves; 
it  may  happen  that  a  literature,  that  a  man  of 
genius,  may  arise  adequate  to  the  representation  of 
a  greater,  a  more  highly  developed  age  than  that  in 
which  they  appear ;  it  may  happen  that  a  literature 
completely  interprets  its  epoch,  and  yet  has  some¬ 
thing  over ;  that  it  has  a  force,  a  richness,  a  geniality, 
a  power  of  view  which  the  materials  at  its  disposi¬ 
tion  are  insufficient  adequately  to  employ.  In  such 
a  case,  the  literature  will  be  mere  interesting  to  us 
than  the  epoch.  The  interpreting  power,  the  illu¬ 
minating  and  revealing  intellect,  are  there  ;  but  the 
spectacle  on  which  they  throw  their  light  is  not  fully 
worthy  of  them. 

And  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  to  magnify 
too  much  my  office  if  I  add,  that  it  is  to  the  poetical 
literature  of  an  age  that  we  must,  in  general,  look 
for  the  most  perfect,  the  most  adequate  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  that  age,  —  for  the  performance  of  a  work 
which  demands  the  most  eneigetic  and  harmonious 
activity  of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Be¬ 
cause  that  activity  of  the  whole  mind,  that  genius, 
as  Johnson  nobly  describes  it,  “  without  which  judg¬ 
ment  is  cold  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy 
which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates,” 
is  in  poetry  at  its  highest  stretch  and  in  its  most  en¬ 
ergetic  exertion. 

What  we  seek,  therefore,  what  will  most  enlighten 
us,  most  contribute  to  our  intellectual  deliverance, 
is  the  union  of  two  things ;  it  is  the  coexistence,  the 
simultaneous  appearance,  of  a  great  epoch  and  a 
great  literature. 

Now  the  culminating  age  in  the  life  of  ancient 
Greece  I  call,  beyond  question,  a  great  epoch  ;  the 
life  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  before  our  era  I 
call  one  of  the  highly  developed,  one  of  the  mark¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  modern  periods  in  the  life  of  the 
whole  human  race.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
“  Athens  of  Pericles  was  a  vigorous  man,  at  the 
summit  of  his  bodily  strength  and  mental  energy.” 
There  was  the  utmost  energy  of  life  there,  public 
and  private  ;  the  most  entire  freedom,  the  most  un¬ 
prejudiced  and  intelligent  observation  of  human 
affiiirs.  Let  us  rapidly  examine  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  which  distinguish  modem  epochs ;  let  us  see 
how  far  the  culminating  century  of  ancient  Greece 
exhibits  them  ;  let  us  compare  it,  in  respect  of  them, 
with  a  much  later,  a  celebrated  century ;  let  us  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  age  of  Elizabeth  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

To  begin  with  what  is  exterior.  One  of  the  most 
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characteristic  outward  features  of  a  modern  age,  — 
of  an  age  of  advanced  civilization,  is  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  ensigns  of  war  and  bloodshed  from  the 
intercourse  of  civil  life.  Crime  still  exists,  and  wars 
are  still  carried  on;  but  within  the  limits  of  civil 
life  a  circle  has  been  formed  within  which  man  can 
move  securely,  and  develop  the  arts  of  peace  unin¬ 
terruptedly.  The  private  man  does  not  go  forth  to 
his  daily  occupation  prepared  to  assail  the  life  of 
his  neighbor,  or  to  have  to  defend  his  own.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  constant  means  of  offence, 
the  occasions  of  offence  diminish ;  society  at  last 
acquires  repose,  confidence,  and  free  activity.  An 
important  inward  characteristic,  again,  is  the  growth 
of  a  tolerant  spirit, —  that  spirit  which  is  the  offspring 
of  an  enlarged  knowledge,  —  a  spirit  patient  of  the 
diversities  of  habits  and  opinions.  Other  charac¬ 
teristics  are  the  multiplication  of  the  conveniences 
of  life,  the  formation  of  taste,  the  capacity  for  re¬ 
fined  pursuits.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  supreme 
characteristic  of  all,  the  intellectual  maturity  of  man 
himself,  —  the  tendency  to  ebserve  facts  with  a  crit¬ 
ical  spirit,  —  to  search  for  their  law,  not  to  wander 
among  them  at  random,  —  to  judge  by  the  rule 
of  reason,  not  by  the  impulse  of  prejudice  or  ca¬ 
price. 

Well,  now,  with  respect  to  the  presence  of  all 
these  characteristics  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  we  pos¬ 
sess  the  explicit  testimony  of  an  immortal  work, — 
of  the  history  of  Thucydides.  “  The  Athenians 
first,”  he  says,  speaking  of  the  gradual  development 
of  Grecian  society  up  to  the  period  when  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  War  commenced,  —  “  the  Athenians  first 
left  off  the  habit  of  wearing  arms”;  that  is,  this, 
mark  of  superior  civilization  had,  in  the  age  of  Per¬ 
icles,  become  general  in  Greece,  had  long  been 
visible  at  Athens.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wearing  of  arms  was  universal  in 
England  and  throughout  Europe.  Again,  the  con¬ 
veniences,  the  ornaments,  the  luxuries  of  life,  had 
become  common  at  Athens  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking. 

But  there  had  been  an  advance  even  beyond  this ; 
there  had  been  an  advance  to  that  perfection,  that 
propriety  of  taste  which  prescribes  the  excess  of 
ornament,  the  extravagance  of  luxury.  The  Athen¬ 
ians  had  given  up,  Thucydides  says,  had  given  up, 
although  not  very  long  before,  an  extravagance  of 
dress  and  an  excess  of  personal  ornament  which,  in 
the  first  flush  of  newly  discovered  luxury,  had  been 
ailopted  by  some  of  the  richer  classes.  The  height 
of  civilization  in  this  respect  seems  to  have  been  at¬ 
tained  ;  there  was  general  elegance  and  refinement 
of  life,  and  there  was  simplicity.  What  was  the 
case  in  this  respect  in  the  Elizabethan  age  ?  The 
scholar  Casaubon,  who  settled  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  bears  evidence  to  the  want  here, 
even  at  that  time,  of  conveniences  of  life  which  were 
already  to  be  met  with  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  taste  for  fantastic,  for  ex¬ 
cessive  personal  adornment,  to  which  the  portraits 
of  the  time  bear  testimony,  is  admirably  set  forth  in 
the  work  of  a  great  novelist,  who  was  also  a  very 
truthful  antiquarian,  —  in  the  “  Kenilworth  ”  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  We  all  remember  the  description, 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  “  Kenilworth,”  of  the  barbarous  mag¬ 
nificence,  the  “  fierce  vanities,”  of  the  dress  of  the 
period. 

Pericles  praises  the  Athenians  that  they  had  dis¬ 
covered  sources  of  recreation  for  the  spirit  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  labors  of  the  body ;  compare  these. 


compare  the  pleasures  which  charmed  the  whole 
body  of  the  Athenian  people  through  the  yearly 
round  of  their  festivals  with  the  popular  shows  and 
pastimes  in  “  Kenilworth”’  “  We  have  freedom,” 
says  Pericles,  “  for  individual  diversities  of  opinion 
and  character ;  we  do  not  take  offence  at  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  our  neighbor  if  they  differ  from  our 
own.”  Yes,  in  Greece,  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles, 
there  is  toleration  ;  but  in  England,  in  the  England 
of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  —  the  Puritans  are  then 
in  full  growth.  So  that  with  regard  to  these  char¬ 
acteristics  of  civilization  of  a  modem  spirit  which 
we  have  hitherto  enumerated,  the  superiority,  it 
will  be  admitted,  rests  with  the  age  of  Pericles. 

Let  us  pass  to  what  we  said  was  the  supreme 
characteristic  bf  a  highly  developed,  a  modem  age, 
—  the  manifestation  of  a  critical  spirit,  the  endeavor 
after  a  rational  arrangement  and  appreciation  of 
facts.  Let  us  consider  one  or  two  of  the  passages 
in  the  masterly  introduction  which  Thucydides,  the 
contemporary  of  Pericles,  has  prefixed  to  his  history. 
What  was  his  motive  in  choosing  the  Peloponnesian 
War  for  4iis  subject  ?  Because  it  was,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  the  most  important,  the  most  instractive  event 
which  had,  up  to  that  time,  happened  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  What  is  his  effort  in  the  first  twenty- 
three  chapters  of  his  history?  To  place  in  their 
correct  point  of  view  all  the  facts  which  had  brought 
Grecian  society  to  the  point  at  which  that  dominant 
event  found  it;  to  strip  these  facts  of  their  exaggeiv 
ation,  to  examine  them  critically.  The  enterprises 
undertaken  in  the  early  times  of  Greece  were  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  had  been  commonly  sup¬ 
posed.  The  Greek  chiefs  were  induced  to  combine 
in  the  expedition  against  Troy,  not  by  their  respect 
for  an  oath  taken  by  them  all  when  suitors  t#  Helen, 
but  by -their  respect  for  the  preponderating  influ¬ 
ence  of  Agamemnon  ;  the  siege  of  Troy  hi^  been 
protracted  not  so  much  by  the  valor  of  the  besieged 
as  by  the  inadequate  mode  of  warfare  necessitated 
by  the  want  of  funds  of  the  besiegers.  No  doubt 
Thucydides’  criticism  of  the  Trojan  War  is  not  per¬ 
fect;  but  observe  how  in  these  and  many  other 
points  he  labors  to  correct  popular  errors,  to  assign 
their  tme  character  to  facts,  complaining,  as  he  does 
so,  of  men’s  habit  of  uncritical  reception  of  current 
stories.  “  So  little  a  matter  of  care  to  most  men,” 
he  says,  “  is  the  search  after  truth,  and  so  inclined 
are  they  to  take  up  any  story  which  is  ready  to  their 
hand.”  “  He  himself,”  he  continues,  “  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  give  a  true  picture,  and  believes  that  in  the 
main  he  has  done  so. 

“  For  some  readers  his  history  may  want  the  charm 
of  the  uncritical,  half-fabulous  narratives  of  earlier 
writers ;  but  for  such  as  desire  to  gain  a  clear  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  past,  and  thereby  of  the  future  also, 
which  will  surely,  after  the  course  of  human  things, 
represent  again  hereafter,  if  not  the  very  image, 
yet  the  near  resemblance  of  the  past,  —  if  such  shall 
judge  my  work  to  be  profitable,  I  shall  be  well  con¬ 
tent.” 

What  language  shall  we  properly  call  this  ?  It 
is  modem  language ;  it  is  the  lanmage  of  a  thought¬ 
ful,  philosophic  man  of  our  own  days ;  it  is  the  lan- 
guag;e  of  Burke  or  Niebuhr  assigning  the  true  aim 
of  history.  And  yet  Thucydides  is  no  mere  literary 
man,  —  no  isolated  thinker,  speaking  far  over  the 
heads  of  his  hearers  to  a  future  age,  —  no,  he  was 
a  man  of  action,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  his 
time.  He  represents,  at  its  best  indeed,  but  he  rep¬ 
resents,  the  general  intelligence  of  his  age  and  na¬ 
tion,  —  of  a  nation  the  meanest  citizens  of  which 
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could  follow  with  com^hensioii  the  profoundly 
thoughtful  tpeeches  of  Pericles. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  contrast  to  a  historian  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  alsow  man  of  great  mark  and 
ability,  also  a  man  of  action,  also  a  man  of  the 
world.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
writes  the  “  History  of  the  World,”  as  Thucydides 
has  written  the  “  History  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War."  Let  us  hear  his  language ;  let  us  mark  hb 
point  of  view ;  let  us  see  what  problems  occur  to 
him  for  solution.  “  Seeing,”  be  says,  “  that  we  di¬ 
gress  in  all  the  ways  of  our  lives,  —  yea,  seeing  the 
fife  of  man  is  nothing  else  but  digression,  — T  may  be 
the  better  excused  in  writing  their  lives  and  ac¬ 
tions.”  What  are  the  preliminary  facts  which  he 
jdiscusses,  as  Thucydides  discusses  the  Trojan  War 
and  the  early  naval  power  of  Crete,  and  which  arc 
to  lead  up  to  his  mam  inquiry  ?  Open  the  table  of 
contents  of  his  first  volume.  You  will  find :  “  Of 
the  firmament,  and  of  the  waters  above  the  firma¬ 
ment,  and  whether  there  be  any  crystalline  heaven, 
or  any  primum  mobile.”  You  will  then  find  ;  “  Of 
Fate,  and  that  the  stars  have  great  infiurnce,  and 
that  their  operations  may  diversely  be  prevented  or 
furthered.”  Then  you  come  to  two  entire  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  place  of  Paradise,  and  on  the  two  chief 
trees  in  the  garden  of  Paradise. 

And  in  what  style,  with  what  power  of  criticism, 
does  Ralegh  treat  the  subjects  so  selected  ?  I  turn 
to  the  7th  section  of  the  third  chapter  of  his  first 
book,  whici}  treats  “  Of  their  opinion  which  make 
Paradise  as  high  as  the  moon,  and  of  others  which 
make  it  higher  than  the  middle  region  of  the  air.” 
Thus  he  negins  the  discussion  of  this  opinion : 
“  Whereas  Beda  saith,  and  as  the  schoolmen  affirm 
Paradisa  to  be  a  place  altogether  removed  from  the 
knowledge  of  men  0  locus  a  cc^itione  hoininum 
remotissimus  ’),  and  Barcephas  conceived  that  Para¬ 
dise  was  far  in  the  east,  but  r.ounted  above  the 
ocean  and  all  the  earth,  and  near  the  orb  of  the 
moon  (which  opinion,  though  the  schoolmen  charge 
Beda  withal,  yet  Pererius  lays  it  off  from  Beda  and 
his  master  Rabanus)  ;  and  whereas  Rupertus  in  his 
geography  of  Paradise  doth  not  much  differ  from  the 
rest,  but  finds  it  seated  next  or  nearest  Heaven,  — ” 
So  he  states  the  error,  and  now  for  his  own  criticism 
of  it :  First,  such  a  place  cannot  be  commodious 
to  live  in,  for  being  so  near  the  moon  it  had  been 
too  near  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  must  have  been  too  joint  a  neighbor  to  the 
element  of  fire.  Thirdly,  the  air  in  that  region  is 
so  violently  moved  and  carried  about  with  such 
swiftness  as  nothing  in  that  place  can  consist  or 
have  abiding.  Fourthly,”  —  but  what  has  been 
quoted  is  surely  enough,  and  there  is  no  use  in  oon- 
tmuing. 

Which  is  the  ancient  here,  and  which  is  the  mo<l- 
ern?  Which  uses  the  language  of  an  intelligent 
man  of  our  own  days  ?  which  a  language  wholly  ob¬ 
solete  and  unfamiliar  to  us  V  Which  has  the  rational 
appreciation  and  control  of  his  facts  ?  which  wan¬ 
ders  among  them  helplessly  and  without  a  clew  7 
Is  it  our  own  countryman,  or  is  it  the  Greek  ?  And 
the  language  of  Ralegh  afibrds  a  fair  sample  of  the 
critical  power,  of  the  point  of  view,  possessed  by  the 
majority  of  intelligent  men  of  his  day ;  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Thucydides  affords  us  a  fair  sample  of  the 
critical  power  of  the  majority  of  intelligent  men  in 
the  age  of  Pericles. 

Well,  then,  in  the  age  of  Pericles  we  have,  in 
spite  of  its  antiquity,  a  highly  developed,  a  modern, 
a  deeply  interesting  epoch.  Next  comes  the  ques¬ 


tion  :  Is  this  epoch  adequately  interpreted  by  its 
highest  literature  V  Now,  the  peculiar  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  highest  literature  —  the  poetry  —  of  the 
fifth  century  in  Greece  before  the  Christian  era,  i 
its  adequacy  ;  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  po¬ 
etry  of  Sophocles  13  its  consummate,  its  unrivalled 
adequacy;  that  it  represents  the  highly  developed 
human  nature  of  that  age,  —  human  nature  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  number  of  directions,  politically,  socially, 
religiously,  morally  developed,  —  in  its  completest 
and  most  harmonious  development  in  all  these  di¬ 
rections  ;  while  there  is  shed  over  this  poetry  the 
charm  of  that  noble  serenity  which  always  accom¬ 
panies  true  insight.  If  in  the  bod^  of  Athenians  of 
that  time  there  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  utmost  en¬ 
ergy  of  mature  manhood,  public  and  private;  the 
most  entire  fre  dom,  the  must  unprejudiced  and  in¬ 
telligent  observation  of  human  affairs,  —  in  Sopho¬ 
cles  there  is  the  same  energy,  the  same  maturity, 
the  same  freedom,  the  same  intelligent  observation ; 
but  all  these  idealized  and  glorified  by  the  grace 
.and  light  shed  over  thejn  from  the  noblest  poetical 
feeling.  And  therefore  I  have  ventured  to  say  of 
Sophocles,  that  he  “  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it 
whole.”  Well  may  we  understand  how  Pericles,— 
how  the  great  statesman  whose  aim  was,  it  has  been 
said,  “  to  realize  in  Athens  the  idea  which  he  had 
conceived  of  human  greatness,”  and  who  partly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  aim,  —  should  have  been  drawn  to 
the  great  poet  whose  works  are  the  noblest  reflection 
of  his  success. 

I  assert,  therefore,  though  the  detailed  proof  of 
the  assirtion  must  be  reserved  fur  other  opportuni¬ 
ties,  that,  if  the  fifth  century  in  Greece  before  our 
era  is  a  significant  and  modern  epoch,  the  poetry  of 
that  epoch  — ^  the  poetry  of  Pindar,  yEschylus,  and 
Sophocles  —  is  an  adequate  representation  and  in 
terpretation  of  it. 

The  poetry  of  Aristmihanes  is  an  adequate  repre 
mentation  of  it  alsa  True,  this  poetry  regards  hu 
manity  from  the  comic  side ;  but  there  is  a  comic 
side  from  which  to  regard  humanity  as  well  as  a 
tragic  one  ;  and  the  distinction  of  Aristophanes  is  to 
have  regarded  it  from  the  true  point  of  view  on  the 
comic  side.  He,  too,  like  Sophocles,  regards  the 
human  nature  of  his  time  in  its  fullest  development; 
the  boldest  creations  of  a  riotous  imagination  are  in 
Aristophanes,  as  has  been  justly  said,  based  always 
upon  the  foundation  of  a  serious  thought :  politics, 
education,  social  life,  literature  —  all  the  great 
modes  in  which  the  human  life  of  his  day  manifested 
itself — are  the  subjects  of  his  thoughts,  and  of  his 
penetrating  comment.  There  is  shed,  therefore,  over 
his  poetry  the  charm,  the  vital  freshness,  which  is 
felt  when  man  and  his  relations  are  from  any  side 
adequately,  and  therefore  genially,  regarded.  Here 
is  the  true  difference  between  Aristophanes  and 
Menander.  There  has  been  ]>reserved  an  epitome 
of  a  comparison  by  Plutarch  between  Aristophanes 
and  Menander,  in  which  the  grossness  of  the  former, 
the  exquisite  truth  to  life  and  felicity  of  observation 
of  the  latter,  are  strongly  insisted  upon ;  and  the 
preference  of  the  refined,  the  learned,  the  intelligent 
men  of  a  later  period  for  Menander  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed.  What  should  take  a  man  of  refinement 
to  the  theatre,”  asks  Plutarch,  “  e.xcept  to  see  one 
of  Menander’s  plays  ?  When  do  you  see  the  tlie- 
atre  filled  with  cultivated  persons,  except  when 
Menander  is  acted  ?  And  he  is  the  favorite  refresh¬ 
ment,”  he  continues,  “  to  the  overstrained  mind  of 
the  laborious  philosopher.”  And  every  one  knows 
the  famous  line  of  tribute  to  this  poet  by  an  enthu- 
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giastic  admirer  in  antiquity :  “  O  Life  and  Menan¬ 
der,  which  of  you  painted  the  other  ?  ” 

We  rememter,  too,  how  a  great  English  statesman 
is  said  to  have  declared  that  there  was  no  lost  work 
of  antiquity  which  he  so  ardently  desired  to  recover 
as  a  play  of  Menander.  Yet  Menander  has  perished, 
and  Aristophanes  has  survived.  And  to  wliat  is 
this  to  be  attributed  ?  To  the  instinct  of  self-pres¬ 
ervation  in  humanity.  The  human  race  has  the 
strongest,  the  most  invincible  tendency  to  live,  to 
develop  itself.  It  retains,  it  clings  to  what  fosters  its 
life,  what  favors  its  development,  to  the  literature 
which  exhibits  it  in  its  vigor ;  it  rejects,  it  abandons 
what  does  not  foster  its  development,  the  literature 
which  exhibits  it  arrested  and  decayed.  Now,  be¬ 
tween  the  times  of  Sophocles  and  Menander  a  great 
check  had  befallen  the  development  of  Greece ;  — 
the  failure  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Syracuse, 
and  the  consequent  termination  of  the  Peloponne- 
nan  War  in  a  result  unfavorable  to  Athens.  The 
free  expansion  of  her  growth  was  checked  ;  one  of 
the  noblest  channels  of  Athenian  life,  that  of  politi¬ 
cal  activity,  had  begun  to  narrow  and  to  dry  up. 
That  was  the  true  catastrophe  of  the  ancient  world ; 
it  was  then  that  the  oracles  of  the  ancient  world 
should  have  become  silent,  and  that  its  gods  should 
have  forsaken  their  temples ;  for  from  that  date  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  Greece  was  left 
without  an  adequate  material  basis  of  political  and 
practical  life ;  and  both  began  inevitably  to  decay. 
The  opportunity  of  the  ancient  world  was  then  lost, 
never  to  return  ;  for  neither  the  Macedonian  nor 
the  Roman  world,  which  possessed  an  adequate  ma¬ 
terial  basis,  possessed,  like  the  Athens  of  earlier 
times,  an  adequate  intellect  and  soul  to  inform  and 
Inspire  them ;  and  there  was  left  of  the  ancient 
world,  when  Christianity  arrived,  of  Greece  only  a 
head  without  a  body,  and  of  Rome  only  a  body 
without  a  soul. 

It  is  Athens  after  this  check,  after  this  diminution 
of  vitality,  —  it  is  man  with  part  of  his  life  shorn 
away,  refined  and  intelligent  indeed,  but  sceptical, 
frivolous,  and  dissolute,  —  which  the  poetry  of  Me¬ 
nander  represented.  The  cultivated,  the  accom¬ 
plished,  might  applaud  the  dexterity,  the  perfection 
of  the  representation,  —  might  prefer  it  to  the  free 
genial  delineation  of  a  more  living  time  with  which 
they  were  no  longer  in  sympathy.  But  the  instinct 
of  humanity  taught  it,  that  in  the  one  poetry  there 
was  the  seed  of  life,  in  the  other  poetry  the  seed  of 
^  death ;  and  it  has  rescued  Aristophanes,  while  it 
has  left  Menander  to  his  fate. 

I  In  the  flowering  period  of  the  life  of  Greece,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  a  culminating  age,  one  of  the  flower¬ 
ing  periods  of  the  life  of  the  human  race ;  In  the 
poetry  of  that  age  we  have  a  literature  commensur¬ 
ate  with  its  epoch.  It  is  most  perfectly  commen- 
I  snrate  in  the  poetry  of  Pindar,  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles, 

I  Aristophanes ;  these,  therefore,  will  be  the  supremely 
interesting  objects  in  this  literature  ;  but  the  stages 
in  literature  which  led  up  to  this  point  of  perfection, 
the  stages  in  literature  which  led  downward  from  it, 
will  be  deeply  interesting  also.  A  distinguished 

Sirson,*  who  has  lately  been  occupying  himself  with 
omer,  has  remarked  that  an  undue  preference  is 
given,  in  the  studies  of  Oxford,  to  these  poets  over 
Homer.  The  justification  of  such  a  preference,  even 
if  we  put  aside  all  philological  considerations,  lies, 
perhaps,  in  what  I  have  said.  Homer  himself  is 
eternally  interesting ;  he  is  a  greater  poetical  power 


than  even  Sophocles  or  Alschylus ;  but  his  age  is 
less  interesting  than  himself.  Alschylns  and  Soph¬ 
ocles  represent  an  age  as  interesting  as  themselves ; 
the  names,  indeed,  in  their  dramas  are  the  names  of 
the  old  heroic  world,  from  which  they  were  far  sep¬ 
arated  ;  but  these  names  are  taken,  because  the  use 
of  them  permits  to  the  poet  that  free  and  ideal  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  characters  which  the  highest  tragedy 
demands ;  and  Into  these  figures  of  the  old  world  is 
poured  all  the  fulness  of  life  and  of  thought  which 
the  new  world  had  accumulated.  This  new  world 
in  Its  maturity  of  reason  resembles  our  own;  and 
the  advantage  over  Homer  in  their  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  for  us,  which  Alschylus  and  l^phocles  gain 
by  belonging  to  this  new  world,  more  than  compen¬ 
sates  for  their  poetical  inferiority  to  him. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  Roman  world.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  accumulate  proofs  that  the  culminat¬ 
ing  period  of  Roman  history  is  to  be  classed  among 
the  leading,  the  significant,  the  modem  periods  of 
the  world.  There  is  universally  current,  I  think,  a 
pretty  correct  appreciation  of  the  high  development 
of  the  Rome  of  Cicero  and  Augustus ;  no  one  doubts 
that  material  civilization  and  the  refinements  of  life 
were  largely  diffused  in  it ;  no  one  doubts  that  cul¬ 
tivation  of  mind  and  intelligence  were  widely  dif¬ 
fused  in  it.  Therefore,  I  will  not  occupy  time  by 
showing  that  Cicero  corresponded  with  his  friends 
In  the  style  of  the  most  accomplished,  the  most  easy 
letter-writers  of  modem  times  ;  that  Caesar  did  not 
write  history  like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  great 
period  of  Rome  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  great¬ 
est,  the  fullest,  the  most  significant  period  on  record ; 
it  is  certainly  a  greater,  a  fuller  period  than  the  age 
of  Pericles.  It  is  an  infinitely  larger  school  for  the 
men  reared  in  it ;  the  relations  of  life  are  immeas¬ 
urably  multiplied,  the  events  which  happen  are  on 
an  Immeasurably  grander  scale.  The  facts,  the 
spectacle  of  this  Roman  world,  then,  are  immense  : 
let  us  see  how  far  the  literature,  the  interpretation 
of  the  facts,  has  been  adequate. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  great  poet,  a  great  philoso¬ 
pher,  Lucretius.  In  the  case  of  Thucydides  1  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  habit  of  mind,  his  mode 
of  dealing  with  questions,  were  modem ;  that  they 
were  those  of  an  enlightened,  reflecting  man  among 
ourselves.  Let  me  call  attention  to  Ae  exhibition 
in  Lucretius  of  a  modem  feeling  not  lew  remarkable 
than  the  modem  thought  in  Thucydides.  The  pre¬ 
dominance  of  thought,  of  reflection,  in  modern  epochs 
is  not  without  its  penalties ;  in  the  unsound.  In  the 
overtasked,  in  the  over-sensitive,  it  has  produced  the 
most  painful,  the  most  lamentable  results ;  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  state  of  feeling  unknown  to  less  enlightened 
but  perhaps  healthier  epochs,  —  the  feeling  of  depres¬ 
sion,  the  feeling  of  ennui  Depression  and  ennui; 
these  are  the  characteristics  stamped  on  how  many 
of  the  representative  works  of  modern  times  !  they 
are  also  the  characteristics  stamped  on  the  poem  of 
Lucretius.  One  of  the  most  powerful,  the  most  sol¬ 
emn  passages  of  the  work  of  Lucretius,  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  solemn  passages  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  whole  world,  is  the  well-known  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  third  book.  With  masterly  touches, 
he  exhibits  the  lassitude,  the  incurable  tedium  which 
pursue  men  in  their  amusements;  with  Indignant 
irony,  he  upbraids  them  for  the  cowardice  with  which 
they  cling  to  a  life  which  for  most  is  miserable  ;  to  a 
life  which  contains,  for  the  most  fortunate,  nothing 
but  the  old  dull  round  of  the  same  unsatbfying  ol> 
jects  forever  presented.  “  A  man  rushes  abroad,” 
he  says,  “  because  he  is  sick  of  being  at  home ;  and 
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suddenly  comes  home  again  because  he  finds  him¬ 
self  no  whit  easier  abroad.  He  posts  as  fast  as  his 
horses  can  take  him  to  his  country-seat ;  when  he 
has  got  there,  he  hesitates  what  to  do ;  or  he  throws 
himself  down  moodily  to  sleep,  and  seeks  forgetful¬ 
ness  in  that ;  or  he  makes  the  best  of  his  way  back 
to  town  again  with  the  same  speed  as  he  fied  from 
it  Thus  every  one  flies  from  himself.”  What  a 
picture  of  ennui!  of  the  disease  of  the  most  modern 
societies,  of  the  most  advanced  civilizations  !  “  O 
man  !  ”  he  exclaims  again,  “  the  lights  of  the  world, 
Scipio,  Homer,  Epicurus,  are  dead  ;  wilt  thou  hesi¬ 
tate  and  fret  at  dying,  whose  life  is  wellni^h  dead 
whilst  thou  art  yet  mive ;  who  consumest  in  sleep 
the  greater  part  of  thy  span,  and  when  awake,  dron- 
est  and  ceasest  not  to  dream  ;  and  carriest  about  a 
mind  troubled  with  baseless  fear,  and  canst  not  find 
what  it  is  that  aileth  thee  when  thou  staggerest  like 
a  drunken  wretch  in  the  press  of  thy  cares,  and 
welterest  hither  and  thither  in  the  unsteady  wan¬ 
dering  of  thy  spirit !  ”  And  again :  “  I  have  nothing 
more  than  you  have  already  seen,”  he  makes  Na¬ 
ture  say  to  man,  “  to  invent  for  ^our  amusement ; 
eadem  xunt  omnia  semper,  —  all  things  continue  the 
same  Ibrever.” 

Yes,  Lucretius  is  modem ;  but  is  he  adequate  ? 
And  how  can  a  man  adequately  interpret  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  his  age  when  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  it  ? 
Think  of  the  varied,  the  abundant,  the  wide  specta¬ 
cle  of  the  Roman  life  of  this  day ;  think  of  its  ful¬ 
ness  of  occupation,  its  energy  of  eflbrt.  From  these 
Lucretius  withdraws  himself,  and  bids  his  disciples 
to  withdraw  themselves ;  he  bids  them  to  leave  the 
business  of  the  world,  and  to  apply  themselves 
“  naluram  cognoscere  rerum,  —  to  learn  the  nature 
of  things”;  but  there  is  no  peace,  no  cheerfulness 
for  him  either  in  the  world  from  which  he  comes,  or 
in  the  solitude  to  which  he  goes.  With  stern  effort, 
with  gloomy  despair,  he  seems  to  rivet  his  eyes  on 
the  elementary  reality,  the  naked  lirame-work  of  the 
world,  because  the  world  in  its  fulness  and  move¬ 
ment  is  too  exciting  a  spectacle  for  bis  discomposed 
brain.  He  seems  to  feel  the  spectacle  of  it  at  once 
terrifying  and  alluring ;  and  to  deliver  himself  from 
it,  he  has  to  keep  perpetually  repeating  bis  formula 
of  disenchantment  and  annihilation.  In  reading 
him,  you  understand  the  tradition  which  represents 
him  as  having  been  driven  mad  by  a  poison  admin¬ 
istered  as  a  love-charm  by  his  mistress,  and  as  hav¬ 
ing  composed  his  ^at  work  in  the  intervals  of  his 
madness.  Lucretius  is,  therefore,  overstrained, 
gloom-weighted,  morbid ;  and  he  who  is  morbid  is 
no  adequate  interpreter  of  his  age. 

I  pass  to  Virgil ;  to  the  poetical  name  which  of 
all  poetical  names  has  perhaps  had  the  most  prodi¬ 
gious  fortune;  the  name  which  for  Dante,  for  the 
^liddle  Age,  represented  the  perfection  of  classical 
antiquity.  The  perfection  of  classical  antiijuity  Vir¬ 
gil  does  not  represent ;  but  far  lie  it  from  me  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  which  have  decried  his  genius ; 
nothing  that  I  shall  say  is,  or  can  ever  be,  inconsistent 
with  a  profound,  an  almost  aflTectionatc  veneration 
for  him.  But  with  respect  to  him,  as  with  rc^ct 
to  Lucretius,  I  shall  freely  ask  the  question.  Is  he 
adequate  1  Does  he  represent  the  epoch  in  which 
he  lived,  the  mighty  Roman  world  of  his  time,  as 
the  great  poets  of  the  great  epoch  of  Greek  life  rep¬ 
resented  theirs,  in  all  its  fulness,  in  all  it  signifi¬ 
cance  ? 

From  the  very  form  itself  of  his  great  poem,  the 
..Eneid,  one  would  be  led  to  augur  that  this  was 
imposuble.  The  epic  form,  as  a  form  for  represent¬ 


ing  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  events, 
has  attained,  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  an  unmatched, 
an  immortal  success ;  the  epic  form,  as  employed  by 
learned  poets  for  the  reproduction  of  the  events  of 
a  past  age,  has  attained  a  very  considerable  success. 
But  for  this  purpose,  for  the  poetic  treatment  of  the 
events  of  a  past  age,  the  epic  form  is  a  less  vital 
form  than  the  dramatic  form.  The  great  poets  of 
the  modern  period  of  Greece  are  accordingly,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  dramatic  poets.  The  chief  of  these 
—  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes  — 
have  survived  ;  the  distinguished  epic  poets  of  the 
same  period,  —  Panyasis,  Chicrilus,  Antimachus, — 
though  praised  by  the  Alexandrian  critics,  have 
perished  in  a  common  destruction  with  the  undis¬ 
tinguished.  And  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  It  is, 
that  the  dramatic  form  exhibits,  above  all,  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  man  as  strictly  determined  by  his  thoughts  and 
feelings;  it  exhibits,  therefore,  what  may  be  always 
accessible,  always  intelligible,  always  interesting. 
But  the  epic  form  takes  a  wider  range ;  it  repre¬ 
sents  not  only  the  thought  and  passion  of  man,  that 
which  is  universal  and  eternal,  but  also  the  forms  of 
outward  life,  the  fashion  of  manners,  the  aspects  of 
nature,  that  which  is  local  or  transient.  To  ex¬ 
hibit  adequately  what  is  local  and  transient,  only  a 
witness,  a  contemporary,  can  suffice.  In  the  recon- 
struction,  by  learning  and  antiquarian  ingenuity,  of 
the  local  and  transient  features  of  a  past  age,  in 
their  representation  by  one  who  is  not  a  witness  or 
contemporary,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  the  liveliest 
kind  of  interest  What,  for  instance,  is  the  most 
interesting  portion  oftheiEneid, — the  portion  where 
Virgil  seems  to  be  moving  most  freely,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  be  most  animated,  most  forcible  ?  Precisely 
that  portion  which  has  most  a  dramatic  character ; 
the  episode  of  Dido ;  that  portion  where  locality  and 
manners  are  nothing,  —  where  persons  and  charac¬ 
ters  are  everything.  We  might  presume  before¬ 
hand,  therefore,  that  if  Virgil,  at  a  time  when  con¬ 
temporary  epic  poetry  was  no  longer  possible,  had 
been  inspired  to  represent  human  life  in  its  fullest 
significance,  he  would  not  have  selected  the  epic 
form.  Accordingly,  what  is,  in  fact,  the  character 
of  the  poem,  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  poet  ?  Has 
the  poem  the  depth,  the  completeness  of  the  poems 
of  ..Eschylus  or  Sophocles,  of  those  adequate  and 
consummate  representations  of  human  life  ?  Has 
the  poet  the  serious  cheerfulness  of  Sophocles,  of  a 
man  who  has  mastered  the  problem  of  human  life, 
who  knows  its  gravity,  and  is  therefore  serious,  but 
who  knows  that  he  comprehends  it,  and  is  therefore 
cheerful?  Over  the  whole  of  the  great  poem  of 
Virgil,  over  the  whole  .Eneid,  there  rests  an  ineffa¬ 
ble  melancholy ;  not  a  ri^Id,  a  moody  gloom,  like 
the  melancholy  of  Lucretius ;  no,  a  sweet,  a  touch¬ 
ing  sadness,  but  still  a  sadness ;  a  melancholy  which 
is  at  once  a  source  of  charm  in  the  poem,  and  a  tes¬ 
timony  to  its  incompleteness.  Virgil,  as  Niebuhr 
has  well  said,  expressed  no  affected  self-disparage¬ 
ment,  bub  the  haunting,  the  irresistible  self-dissatis¬ 
faction  of  bis  heart,  when  he  desired  on  his  death¬ 
bed  that  his  poem  might  be  destroyed.  A  man  of 
the  most  delicate  genius,  the  most  rich  learning,  but 
of  weak  health,  of  the  most  sensitive  nature,  in 
a  great  and  overwhelming  world  ;  conscious,  at 
heart,  of  his  inadequacy  for  the  thorough  spiritual 
mastery  of  that  world  and  its  interpretation  in  a 
work  of  art;  conscious  of  this  inadequacy,  —  the 
one  inadequacy,  the  one  weak  place  in  the  mighty 
Roman  nature  I  This  suffering,  this  graceful-mind¬ 
ed,  this  finely  gifted  mpn  is  the  most  beautiful,  the 
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most  attractive  figure  in  literary  history ;  but  be  is 
not  the  adequate  interpreter  of  the  great  period  of 
Borne. 

We  come  to  Horace ;  and  if  Lucretius,  if  Virgil 
want  cheerfulness,  Horace  wants  seriousness.  I  go 
back  to  what  I  said  of  Menander :  as  with  Menan¬ 
der,  so  it  is  with  Horace :  the  men  of  taste,  the  men 
of  cultivation,  the  men  of  the  world  are  enchanted 
with  him ;  he  has  not  a  prejudice,  not  an  illusion, 
not  a  blunder.  True !  yet  the  best  men  in  the  best 
ages  have  never  been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  Hor¬ 
ace.  If  human  life  were  complete  without  faith, 
without  enthusiasm,  without  energy,  Horace,  like 
Menander,  would  be  the  perfect  interpreter  of  hu¬ 
man  life ;  but  it  is  not ;  to  the  best,  to  the  most 
living  sense  of  humanity,  it  is  not ;  and  because  it 
is  not,  Horace  Is  inadequate.  Pedants  are  tiresome, 
men  of  reflection  and  enthusiasm  are  unhappy  and 
morbid  ;  therefore  Horace  is  a  sceptical  man  of  the 
world.  Men  of  action  are  without  ideas,  men  of  the 
world  are  frivolous  and  sceptical ;  therefore  Lucre¬ 
tius  is  plunged  in  gloom  and  in  stern  sorrow.  So 
bard,  nay,  so  impossible  for  most  men,  Is  it  to  develop 
themselves  in  their  entireness ;  to  rejoice  in  the  va¬ 
riety,  the  movement  of  human  life  with  the  children 
of  the  world ;  to  be  serious  over  the  depth,  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  human  life  with  the  wise  I  Horace 
warms  himself  before  the  transient  fire  of  human 
animation  and  human  pleasure  while  he  can,  and  Is 
only  serious  when  he  reflects  that  the  fire  must  soon 
go  out :  — 

“  Damna  tamen  celerei  reparant  coclestia  luiue : 

No8,  ubi  decidimus  —  ” 

“For  nature  there  is  renovation,  but  for  man 
there  is  none !  ”  —  it  is  exquisite,  but  it  is  not  inter¬ 
pretative  and  fortifying. 

In  the  Roman  world,  then,  we  have  found  a  high¬ 
ly  modern,  a  deeply  significant,  an  interesting  pe¬ 
riod,  —  a  period  more  significant  and  more  interest¬ 
ing,  because  fuller,  than  the  great  period  of  Greece ; 
but  we  have  not  a  commensurate  literature.  In 
Greece,  we  have  seen  a  highly  modern,  a  most  sig¬ 
nificant  and  interesting  period,  although  on  a  scale 
of  less  magnitude  and  importance  than  the  great 
period  of  Rome ;  but  then,  coexisting  with  the 
great  epoch  of  Greece,  there  is  what  Is  wanting  to 
that  of  Rome,  —  a  commensurate,  an  interesting 
literature. 

The  intellectual  history  of  our  race  cannot  be 
clearly  understood  without  applying  to  other  ages, 
nations,  and  literatures  the  same  method  of  inquiry 
which  we  have  been  here  imperfectly  applying  to 
what  Is  called  classical  antiquity.  But  enough  has 
at  least  been  said,  perhaps,  to  establish  the  al^Iute, 
the  enduring  interest  of  Greek  literature,  and,  above 
all,  of  Greek  poetry. 


CAST  AWAY  IN  THE  COLD.* 
Captain  Hayes  has  here  varied  the  old  delight¬ 
ful  conception  of  a  boyish  castaway  on  a  desert 
island  with  the  greatest  art,  so  as  both  to  embody  In 
it  bis  own  special  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  to  increase  the  charm  of  it  by  giving  his  hero  a 
angle  companion,  of  his  own  age,  to  share  his  hopes 
and  fears,  his  dangers  and  deliberations,  his  Inven¬ 
tions  and  his  failures.  To  leave  a  boy  absolutely 
alone  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  yet  to  suppose  that 


*  Oust  away  in  the  CoM:  an  Old  Man’s  Story  of  a  Young  Man's 
Adventures,  as  related  by  Captain  John  Hardy,  Mariner.  By  Da. 
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he  would  have  struggled  cheerfully  and  hopefully 
with  the  horrors  of  such  a  solitude  would  have  been 
too  Improbable,  but  the  companionship  our  author 
has  given  him  may  fairly  be  considered  as  at  least 
an  equivalent  to  the  advantages  of  a  tropical  situa¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  rather  a  happy  thought  of  Captain 
Hayes,  when  intent  on  transporting  his  imaginary 
young  Crusoe  to  the  Arctic  regions,  to  balance  its 
additional  difficulties  and  horrors  by  a  cheerful  and 
bright-witted  comrade.  The  result  is  delightful,  — 
a  story  of  adventure  of  the  most  telling  local  color 
and  detail,  the  most  exciting  danger,  and  ending 
with  the  most  natural  and  effective  escape.  There 
is  an  air  of  veracity  and  reality  about  the  tale  which 
Captain  Hayes  could  scarcely  help  giving  to  an 
Arctic  adventure  of  any  kind  ;  there  is  great  vivac¬ 
ity  and  picturesqueness  in  the  style ;  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  admirable,  and  there  is  a  novelty  in  the 
denouement  which  greatly  enhances  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  lay  the  book  down.  It  is  a  great  thing 
for  boys  when  the  story-teller  is  not  a  mere  littera¬ 
teur,  but  a  man  like  Sir  Samuel  Baker  or  Dr.  Hayes, 
who  has  himself  gone  through  many  of  the  perils  it 
is  his  duty  to  relate.  And  there  is  this  advant^e 
in  Captain  Hayes’s  story  over  that  even  of  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  that  the  writer  has  kept  much  closer 
to  the  class  of  incidents  and  scenery  with  which  he" 
had  himself  the  closest  familiarity.  He  has,  indeed, 
scarcely  given  the  reins  to  his  imagination  at  all  ex¬ 
cept  in  matters  calculated  to  enhance  the  interest  of 
his  story,  such  as  the  circumstances  in  which  his 
heroes  were  cast  away.  What  their  difficulties 
would  be,  and  how  they  might  be  overcome,  if  they 
had  been  so  cast  away,  he  knew  minutely  by  his 
own  experience,  and  has  simply  registered  for  us  in 
this  fascinating  little  tale. 

Captain  Hayes  does  not  venture  to  rob  his  heroes 
absolutely  of  the  appliances  of  civilization  in  wreck¬ 
ing  them  on  the  desert  Arctic  island.  He  leaves 
them  a  jack-knife  of  good  steel,  and  a  sailor’s  needle, 
and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  could  have  been 
pictured  with  any  reasonable  probability  as  saving 
and  preserving  their  lives  with  less.  They  have  to 
obtain  fire  and  keep  it  alive,  to  obtain  light  for  the 
long  Arctic  night,  to  make  warm  clothing,  to  find 
weapons  for  hunting  and  capturing  the  creatures  on 
which  they  feed  ;  and  whether  they  could  have  ac¬ 
complished  these  things,  in  spite  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  civilization,  without  those  two 
powerful  implements  of  civilization,  the  jack-knife 
and  the  needle,  seems  very  questionable.  After  all, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  stone  age  must  in  some  sense 
have  been  superior  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  age 
of  civilization.  Annihilate  the  metals  in  a  world 
that  has  been  educated  to  assume  the  use  of  the 
metals  as  one  of  the  first  data  of  life,  and  it  seems 
more  than  doubtful  if  we  should  not  be  far  more 
helpless  than  our  ancestors  of  the  age  when  met¬ 
als  had  never  been  worked  or  heard  of.  At  any 
rate,  if  our  two  heroes  had  not  had  their  jack¬ 
knife  to  strike  sparks  with,  to  defend  themselves 
with,  to  cut  up  the  flesh  pf  the  seals  and  the  bears 
with,  and  also  their  needle  to  sew  with  directly 
they  had  discovered  that  the  sinews  of  the  nar¬ 
whal’s  tail  would  make  a  decent  kind  of  thread. 
Captain  Hayes  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to 
keep  his  heroes  alive  with  any  decent  show  of  prob¬ 
ability.  As  it  is,  on  the  basis  of  the  jack-knife  and 
the  needle,  he  rears  up  their  rude  and  temporary 
civilization  without  any  extreme  improbabifity.  Per¬ 
haps  something  of  a  makeshift  needle  might  have 
been  made  out  of  a  splinter  of  bone  with  a  hole 
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pierced  in  it  by  the  jack-knife,  but  without  the  jack¬ 
knife  we  fear  the  readers  could  scarcely  have  been 
invited  to  suppose  that  our  heroes  successfully  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  necessities  at  all.  Indeed,  Captain 
Hayes  actually  assumes  metals  in  three  forms  as  the 
basis  of  his  heroes’  success,  —  for  the  harpoon  by 
wbich  they  capture  the  seals,  when  they  put  their 
heads  up  to  breathe  through  the  holes  in  the  ice-sea 
in  the  winter-time,  is  weighted  and  sharpened  by 
letting  into  the  bone,  its  basis,  the  brass  buttons  on 
the  pdot-coat  in  which  one  of  them  had  saved  him¬ 
self  ;  so  that  in  reality  steel  in  two  forms,  and  brass 
in  one,  are  the  metallic  basis,  as  we  may  say,  of  the 
currency  of  invention  by  which  they  hew  a  living 
out  of  the  inhospitable  frozen  regions.  But,  after 
all,  these  data  are  but  poor,  and  probably  not  many 
sailor-boys  thus  abandoned  would  in  practice  haye 
succeeded  like  our  fictitious  heroes. 

Still,  there  is  nothing  either  of  the  impossible  or  of 
the  extravagantly  improbable  about  the  story ;  and 
the  account  of  the  gradual  building-up  of  their  in¬ 
ventions  out  of  their  necessities  is  as  natural  and 
much  more  intensely  interesting  than  the  growth  of 
the  moral  situation  of  an  ordinary  novel  out  of  the 
characters  and  passions  of  its  dramatis  personae.  The 
mere  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  characters  so  often  engender  the  situa¬ 
tions  they  desire,  renders  the  interest  less  than  it 
must  be  in  circumstances  where  we  regard  it  as  de¬ 
pending  not  so  much  on  the  desire  of  the  adven¬ 
turer  as  on  the  actual  resources  of  external  nature, 
whether  he  can  obtain  what  he  needs  or  not.  Of 
course,  the  experienced  critic  knows  that  the  tale 
could  not  have  been  written  if  the  heroes  were  not 
intended  to  surmount  their  chief  difficulties ;  but 
this  is  looking  at  the  matter  from  an  artificial  point 
of  view,  and  not  from  that  which  most  of  the  read¬ 
ers  for  whom  this  book  is  intended  will  probably  as- 


The  denouement  is  really  finely  conceived  and  de¬ 
scribed,  —  when  near  the  end  of  the  third  winter, 
as  the  two  lads  have  just  been  finally  resigning  hope 
of  any  rescue,  they  see  a  great  Arctic  bear  running 
at  full  speed  over  the  sea  of  snow  and  ice,  and  while 
endeavoring  to  escape  from  it  to  their  huts,  catch 
the  bark'of  dogs  in  pursuit,  and  at  length  distin¬ 
guish  a  sledge  driven  by  a  wild-looking  man  clad  in 
lurs  rushing  on  In  pursuit  of  the  bear.  The  account 
of  hi^  passing  them  by  without  any  apparent  notice, 
of  their  passionate  and  at  last  hopeless  pursuit  of 
him,  of  their  return  to  the  hut  In  despair  such  as 
they  had  never  yet  suffered,  and  of  their  abandon¬ 
ing  themselves  to  sleep  as  the  only  remedy  for  their 
misery,  of  being  wakened  out  of  it  by  a  wild  voice 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  of  their  acquaintance  with 
the  Esquimaux  hunter  and  the  result  of  it,  is  de¬ 
scribed  with  an  artistic  power  that  is  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  mark  of  a  tale  of  adventure.  The  scene 
is  one  that  will  live  in  boys’  imaginations,  —  the 
twilight  sky  with  a  sun  not  very  far  below  the 
horizon,  the  yellow  bear  rushing  over  the  snow  and 
winding  his  way  among  the  icebergs,  the  dark  ob¬ 
ject  apparently  in  pursuit,  the  breaking  of  the  first 
nark  upon  the  ear,  the  sledge  with  its  six  dc^  pass 
ing  at  full  speed  without  a  sign  of  notice  and  recog' 
nitlon  from  the  only  human  Ming  the  lads  have  bC' 
held  for  three  years,  the  vanishing  of  the  pursued 
and  the  pursuer  into  the  night  as  if  they  had  been 
an  illusion  and  not  a  reality,  the  falling  of  the  cur¬ 
tain  on  their  hopes,  —  these  are  elements  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  live  long  in  the  imagination,  and  not  merely 
to  excite  it  for  a  moment  and  pass  away.  Dr. 


Hayes’s  story  of  the  two  Arctic  Crusoes  will  long 
remain  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  children’s  stories, 
as  it  assuredly  deserves  to  be  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar. 
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Neahuy’  eleven  years  have  passed  since  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  commenced  hjs  career  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  “  reader.”  He  had  read  the  Christmas  Carol 
and  the  Chimes  before  public  audiences  on  several 
occasions,  but  always  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  some 
charitable  institution.  It  was  not  until  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  the  29th  of  April,  1858,  that  he  ap- 
pc.ared  in  St.  Martin’s  Hall  (now  converted  into 
the  New  (Queen’s  Theatre)  to  give  a  reading  for  his 
own  benefit.  This  reading  Mr.  Dickens  prefaced 
with  a  little  speech,  explanatory  of  his  reasons  for 
appearing  in  public,  which,  now  that  he  is  about  to 
bring  those  public  appearances  to  a  close,  will  pos¬ 
sess  peculiar  interest.  He  said ;  — 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen, —  It  may  perhaps  be 
known  to  you  that,  for  a  few  years  past,  I  have 
been  accustomed  occasionally  to  read  some  of  my 
shorter  books,  to  various  audiences,  in  aid  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  good  objects,  and  at  some  charge  to  myself 
both  In  time  and  money.  It  having  at  length  be¬ 
come  impossible  in  any  reason  to  comply  with  these 
always  accumulating  demands,  I  have  had  defini¬ 
tively  to  choose  between  now  and  then  reading  on 
my  own  account,  as  one  of  my  recognized  occupa¬ 
tions,  or  not  reading  at  all.  I  have  had  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  former  course. 

The  reasons  that  nave  led  me  to  it,  —  besides  the 
consideration  that  it  necessitates  no  departure  what¬ 
ever  from  the  chosen  pursuits  of  my  life,  — are  three¬ 
fold:  firstly,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  it  can 
involve  no  possible  compromise  of  the  credit  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  literature ;  secondly,  I  have  long 
held  the  opinion,  and  have  long  acted  on  the  opin¬ 
ion,  that  in  these  times  whatever  brings  a  public  man 
and  his  public  face  to  face,  on  terms  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect,  is  a  good  thing  ;  thirdly,  I  have 
had  a  pretty  large  experience  of  the  interest  my 
hearers  are  so  generous  as  to  take  In  these  occa¬ 
sions,  and  of  the  delight  they  give  to  me,  as  a  tried 
means  of  strengthening  those  relations  —  I  may  al¬ 
most  say  of  personal  friendship  —  which  it  is  my 
great  privilege  and  pride,  as  it  is  my  great  responsi¬ 
bility,  to  hold  with  a  multitude  of  persons  who  will 
never  hear  my  voice  nor  see  my  face.  Thus  it  is 
that  I  come,  quite  naturally,  to  be  here  among  yon 
at  this  time ;  and  thus  it  is  that  I  proceed  to  read 
this  little  book,  quite  as  composedly  as  I  might  pro¬ 
ceed  to  write  it,  or  to  publish  it  in  any  other  way.” 

Since  then,  as  is  well  known,  Mr.  Dickens  has 
frequently  given  readings  from  several  of  his  works, 
in  London,  in  the  principal  towns  of  England,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Scotland,  and  in  the  United  States.  At 
many  of  these  readings,  given  before  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  I  have  been  present,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  the  effect  produced  by  the 
reader  upon  his  audience.  The  result  has  been  to 
confirm  me  in  a  long-entertained  and  henceforth 
never-to-be-shaken  belief  that,  let  him  treat  what 
subject  he  chooses,  show  people  what  they  actually 
are  or  what  they  really  ought  to  be,  appeal  to  their 
human  sympathies  or  their  higher  aspirations,  this 
great  and  Groil-gifted  genius  holds  the  hearts  of  his 
audience  in  his  bands,  now  moving  them  to  laugh¬ 
ter,  now  melting  them  into  tears,  but  invariably  con- 
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centrating  their  attention,  even  upon  an  inflection 
of  his  voice,  and  creating  in  all,  even  the  most  hard¬ 
ened  and  battered  in  the  hourly  skirmishes  of  this 
workaday  world,  a  proud,  honest,  hearty,  human 
sympathy. 

But,  although  amongst  his  friends  and  such  of  the 
outside  world  as  had  been  admitted  to  the  private 

Srformances  of  the  Tavistock-House  theatricals 
r.  Dickens  was  known  to  possess  much  dramatic 
power,  it  was  not  until  within  .the  last  few  weeks 
that  he  found  scope  for  its  exhibition  on  the  plat¬ 
form.  Although  tne  characters  in  his  previous  read- 
mgs  had  eacu  a  distinct  and  defined  individuality, 
—  and  in  true  artistic  spirit  the  comparatively  in- 
lignificant  characters  have  as  much  finish  bestowed 
npon  their  representation  as  the  heroes  and  heroines, 
e.  g.  the  fat  man  on  ’Change  who  replies  “  God 
knows,”  to  the  query  as  to  whom  Scrooge  had  left 
bis  money,  —  a  bit  of  perfect  Dutch  painting,  —  one 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the  personation  was  but 
a  half-personation  given  under  restraint ;  that  the 
reader  was  “  under-acting,”  as  it  is  professionally 
termed,  and  one  longed  to  see  him  give  his  dramatic 
genius  full  vent  That  wish  has  now  been  realized. 
When  Mr.  Dickens  called  round  him  some  half-hun¬ 
dred  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  on  whose  dis¬ 
crimination  and  knowledge  of  public  audiences  be 
bad  reliance,  and  when,  after  requesting  their  frank 
verdict  on  the  experiment,  he  commenced  the  new 
reading,  “  Sikes  and  Nancy,”  until,  gradually  warm¬ 
ing  with  excitement,  he  flung  aside  his  book  and 
acted  the  scene  of  the  murder,  shrieked  the  terrified 
pleadings  of  the  girl,  growled  the  brutal  savagery  of 
tbe  murderer,  brought  looks,  tones,  gestures  simul¬ 
taneously  into  play  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  there 
was  no  one,  not  even  of  those  who  had  known  him 
best  or  who  believed  in  him  most,  but  was  astonished 
at  the  power  and  the  versatility  of  his  genius. 

Grandest  of  all  the  characters  stands  out  Fagin, 
the  Jew.  Of  late  years  a  plague  of  Jews  has  fallen 
npon  the  London  stage.  Comic  Jews,  —  the  bane 
of  the  appreciative,  the  delight  of  the  chuckle-head¬ 
ed,  amongst  the  audience.  First  in  date  and  in 
excellence  was  Melter  Moss,  in  the  drama  of  the 
“  Ticket  of  Leave,”  originally  played  by  Mr.  George 
Vincent,  with  great  humor  and  appreciation  of  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  subsequently  degrailed  by  the  same 
actor,  under  the  patronage  of  gallery  guffaws,  into  a 
Knile  buffoon.  Melter  Moss  was  too  popular  a  per¬ 
son  to  escape  piracy.  So  we  soon  had  a  diluted 
version  of  him  in  a  play  called  “  The  Great  City.” 
This  misrepresentative  of  the  Hebrew  race  was  re¬ 
markable  for  nothing  save  his  dissimilarity  to  any 
previously  seen  specimen  of  the  Jewish  nation.  His 
study  of  character  had  apparently  induced  him  to 
believe  that  the  assumption  of  a  palpably  false  paste¬ 
board  nose,  and  the  occasional  utterance  of  the  as¬ 
severation,  “  S’help  me  1”  would  carry  him  through. 
His  Imbecility  was  his  safeguard  ;  had  he  been  more 
forcible,  he  would  have  been  intolerable.  There  is 
still  a  Jew  “  to  the  fore  ”  on  the  London  stsige ;  Mr. 
Dominick  Murray,  an  actor  of  great  original  talent, 
sometimes,  as  in  his  performance  of  Michael  Feeny, 
rising  into  genius,  is  playing  a  Jew  money-lender 
and  hell-keeper  in  “  After  Dark,”  and  playing  it 
well,  as  he  could  not  fail  to  do,  though  the  part  is 
scarcely  suited  to  him.  Fagin,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Dickens,  Is  very  different  from  any  of  these.  TTiere 
is  nothing  comic  about  him,  there  is  nothing  grand 
or  tragic,  as  in  Shylock ;  he  is  sordid,  mean,  ava¬ 
ricious,  and  revengeful ;  and  Mr.  Dickens  shows  him 
to  you  in  every  phase.  You  read  it  in  his  rounded 
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shoulders,  in  his  sunken  chin,  in  his  puckered  cheeks 
and  hanging  brow,  in  his  gleaming  eyes,  and  quiver¬ 
ing,  clutching  hands,  in  the  lithe  sniftiness  of  his 
movements,  and  the  intense  earnestness  of  his  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  voice  is  husky  and  with  a  slight  lisp, 
but  there  is  no  nasal  intonation ;  a  bent  back,  but 
no  shoulder-shrug;  the  conventional  attributes  are 
omitted,  the  conventional  words  are  never  spoken  ; 
and  the  Jew  fence,  crafty  and  cunning  even  in  his 
bitter  vengeance,  is  there  before  us  to  the  life. 

Next  comes  Nancy.  Readers  of  the  old  editions 
of  “  Oliver  Twist  ”  will  doubtless  recollect  how  des¬ 
perately  difficult  it  was  to  fight  against  the  dreadful 
impression  which  Mr.  Gieoige  Cruikshank’s  picture 
of  Nancy  left  upon  the  mind,  and  how  it  required 
all  the  assistance  of  the  author’s  genius  to  preserve 
interest  in  the  stunted,  squab,  round-faced  trull 
whom  the  artist  had  depicted. 

Accurately  delineating  every  other  character  in 
the  book,  and  excelling  all  his  previous  and  subse¬ 
quent  productions  in  his  etching  of  “  Fagin  in  the 
Condemned  Cell,”  Mr.  Cruikshank  not  merely  did 
not  convey  the  right  idea  of  Nancy,  which  would 
have  been  bad  enough,  but  conveyed  tbe  wrong 
one,  which  was  worse.  No  such  ill-favored  girl 
would  have  found  a  protector  in  Sikes,  who  amongst 
his  set  and  In  his  profession  was  a  man  of  mark. 
We  all  know  Nancy’s  position  ;  but  just  because  we 
know  it,  we  are  certain  she  must  have  had  some 
amount  of  personal  conleliness,  which  Mr.  Cruik¬ 
shank  has  entirely  denied  her.  In  the  reading  we 
get  none  of  the  common  side  of  her  character,  which 
peeps  forth  occasionally  in  the  earlier  volumes.  She 
IS  the  heroine,  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it, 
breaking  the  trust  reposed  in  her  that  the  man  she 
loves  and  they  amongst  whom  she  has  lived  may  be 
brought  to  better  lives.  With  the  dread  shadow  of 
impending  death  upon  her,  she  is  thrillingly  earnest, 
almost  prophetic.  Thus,  in  accordance  with  a  fa¬ 
vorite  custom  of  the  author,  during  the  interview  on 
the  steps  at  London-bridge,  not  only  does  the  girl’s 
language  rise  from  the  tone  of  every-day  life  and 
become  imbued  with  dramatic  imagery  and  fervor, 
but  that  eminently  prosaic  old  person,  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  becomes  affected  in  the  same  manner,  saying, 
“  before  this  river  wakes  to  life,”  and  indulging  in 
other  romantic  types  and  metaphors.  This  may  be 
scarcely  life-like,  but  it  is  very  effective  in  the  read¬ 
ing,  enchaining  the  attention  of  the  audience  and 
forming  a  fine  contrast  to  the  simple  pathos  of  the 
dialogue  in  the  murder-scene,  every  word  of  which 
is  In  the  highest  degree  natural  and  well-placed.  It 
is  here,  of  course,  that  the  excitement  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  wrought  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  that  the 
acme  of  the  actor’s  art  is  reached.  The  raised 
hands,  the  bent-back  head,  are  good ;  but  shut  your 
eyes,  and  the  Illusion  is  more  complete.  Then  the 
cries  for  mercy,  the  “  Bill !  dear  Bill  I  for  dear  God’s 
sake  !  ”  uttered  in  tones  in  which  the  agony  of  fear 
prevails  even  over  the  earnestness  of  the  prayer, 
the  dead,  dull  voice  as  hope  departs,  are  intensely 
real.  AVhen  the  pleading  ceases,  you  open  your 
eyes  in  relief,  in  time  to  see  the  impersonation  of 
the  murderer  seizing  a  heavy  club,  and  striking  his 
victim  to  the  ground. 

I  would  have  the  reading  end  here.  I  would 
have  the  curtain  descend,  as  it  were,  uMn  that  deed 
of  blood.  I  would  have  no  more  of  oikes,  nothing 
of  the  pleasant  humor  of  Mrs.  Gamp.  I  know  that 
the  British  public  likes  to  see  justice  overtaking  the 
wicked.  I  have  been  warned  scores  of  times  by 
kind  friends,  known  and  unknown,  that  people  de- 
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light  in  “  a  happy  ending  ”  to  books  and  plays ;  but 
I  am  yet  of  the  old-fashioned  opinion  that  the  artist 
should  consult  his  art  rather  than  his  public,  and  I 
feel  certain  that,  artistically  speaking,  the  story  of 
Sikes  and  Nancy  ends  at  the  point  I  h^ave  indicated. 
At  the  private  reading  opinions  differed  as  to  this. 
On  the  first  public  reading  I  heard  no  discussion ; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  rightly  interpreting 
the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  audience.  There 
is  always  less  shuffling  of  fhet,  coughing,  etc.,  at  Mr. 
Dickens’s  readings  than  at  any  other  public  enter¬ 
tainment  Throughout  the  entire  scene  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  from  the  entrance  of  Sikes  into  the  house  until 
the  catastrophe,  the  silence  was  intense ;  the  old 
phrase  “a  pin  might  have  been  heard  to  drop,” 
might  have  been  legitimately  employed.  It  was  a 
great  study  to  watcn  the  faces  of  the  people, — 
eager,  excited,  intent,  —  permitted  for  once  in  a 
lifetime  to  be  natural,  forgetting  to  be  British,  and 
cynical  and  unimpassioned.  The  great  strength  of 
this  feeling  did  not  last  into  the  concluding  five 
minutes.  The  people  were  earnest  aud  attentive ; 
but  the  wild  excitement  so  seldom  seen  amongst  us 
died  as  Nancy  died,  and  the  rest  was  somewhat  of 
an  anti-climax. 

No  one  who  appreciates  great  acting  should  miss 
this  scene.  It  will  be  a  treat  such  as  they  have  not 
had  for  a  long  time,  such  as,  from  all  appearances, 
they  are  not  likely  to  have  soon  again.  To  them 
the  earnestness  and  force,  the  subtlety,  the  nuances, 
the  delicate  lights  and  shades  of  the  great  dramatic 
art,  will  be  exhibited  by  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  of  its  living  masters ;  while  those  of  far  less  in¬ 
tellectual  calibre  will  understand  the  vigor  of  the 
entire  performance,  and  be  specially  amused  at  the 
facial  and  vocal  dexterity  by  which  the  crafly  Fagin 
is  instantaneously  changed  into  the  chuckle-headed 
Noah  Clay  pole. 


SHORT  ESSAYS  AND  APHORISMS. 

BY  THE  AUTUOB  OP  “  FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL.” 

No  TIME  FOR  IT.  —  That  seems  to  be  the  thing 
that  we  all  fail  to  consider  sufficiently  in  this  brief 
life  of  ours.  Now,  if  we  bad  the  length  of  life  that 
the  patriarchs  enjoyed,  —  after  we  had  learnt  every¬ 
thing  that  was  to  be  learnt,  and  had  made  a  few 
discoveries  of  our  own,  and  had  arranged  all  our 
afiairs  most  comfortably,  there  would  then  be  time 
to  spare  for  carrying  on  a  good,  wholesome  feud 
with  any  of  our  neighbors,  and  for  annoying  the 
world  generally  by  vexatious  diplomacy  and  long 
wars.  One  could  then  afford  to  spend  a  trifle  of 
time,  say  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  our  lives,  in 
pleasures  of  this  kind.  But  with  our  present  short 
period  of  existence,  there  is  no  time  for  indulging 
in  these  luxuries  of  mischief. 

There  is  no  greater  nonsense  talked  about  any¬ 
thing  than  about  inconsistency.  The  truth  is,  no 
man  ever  is  inconsistent.  His  utterances  are  Incon¬ 
sistent  ;  but,  did  we  know  all  about  him,  and  about 
the  circumstances  which  he  has  to  encounter,  we 
should  not  speak  of  the  man  as  inconsistent. 

A  curious  illustration  of  what  I  mean  may  be 
given  in  this  way  :  — 

There  shall  be  a  father  and  a  son  advocating 
opposite  views.  The  world  says.  How  unlike  are 
these  two  men  !  Whereas  the  opposition  of  their 
views  shows,  perhaps,  the  similarity  of  their  charac¬ 
ters.  If  they  agreed  now,  their  ages  and  their  ex¬ 


perience  of  life  being  so  different,  it  would  be  a 
proof  of  great  dissimilarity  of  character. 

When  the  tourist  goes  over  some  old  castle  or 
palace,  and  his  attention  is  arrested  by  horrible 
dungeons,  torture-chambers,  and  oubliettes,  he  won¬ 
ders  how,  in  former  days,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
castle  or  palace  could  have  slept  comfortably,  or 
revelled,  or  made  love,  having  cognizance  all  the 
time  of  the  horrors  that  were  beneath  them.  But 
there  is  a  similar  thing  everywhere;  to  wit,  Bel¬ 
gravia  and  Bethnal  Green.  It  is  wonderful  how 
completely  people  can  ignore  the  existence  of  prin-  j 
ful  things  that  are  very  close  to  them. 

People  sometimes  contend  that  the  sense  of 
property  is  a  thing  that  should  be  dulled  rather  than 
encouraged.  But  this  is.  In  some  respects,  a  mis¬ 
take.  If  “Rich  London”  bad  a  keen  sense  of 
property  in  “  Poor  London,”  there  would  be  nothing 
which  would  have  more  effect  in  reipovlng  squalldity 
throughout  the  metropolis.  Whereas,  not  only  the 
sense  of  property,  but  even  of  neighborhood,  is 
greatly  lost  in  this  huge  city. 

The  squire  has  a  painful  sense  of  property  in 
some  poor  hovel  that  is  on  the  outskirts  of  his 
estate,  but  which  is  his,  and  unpleasantly  reminds 
him,  as  he  rides  by, 'of  Mr.  Drummond’s  saying, 

“  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.” 

Os  sunny  mornings  In  early  summer,  when  the 
mind  is  most  hopeful,  and  one  is  prone  to  take  a 
favorable  view  of  everything  and  of '  everybody, 
one  may  be  disposed  to  enumerate  eleven  persons 
amongst  one’s  friends,  relations,  and  acquaintances, 
who,  we  think,  might  be  intrusted  with  a  whip,  if 
we  ourselves  were  to  be  classed  amongst  the  lower 
animals. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  November  days,  one  can¬ 
not  make  out  a  list  of  more  than  five  people  who 
could  be  thus  trusted.  Probably  the  mean  number 
is  the  right  thing ;  and  a  man  of  large  acquaintance 
may  admit  that  there  are  eight  persons  whom  he 
would  not  much  fear  if  he  were  one  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  whom  he  would  allow  to  be  intrusted 
with  a  whip. 

Among  the  astounding  things  to  be  seen  In  this 
strange  world,  not  the  least  astonishing  is  the  fact 
of  such  immense  power  over  himself,  over  the  lower 
animals,  and,  to  some  extent,  over  all  those  who 
come  near  him,  being  intrusted  to  every  man.  And 
the  word  “  man  ”  in  this  case  certainly  includes 
man,  woman,  and  child. 

If  there  arc  eight  persons  whom  one  would  trust 
with  a  whip  to  be  used  upon  one’s  self,  is  there  more 
than  one  upon  earth  whom  one  could  trust  to  criti¬ 
cise  our  works  or  our  actions  ? 

Prefaces  are  generally  very  little  attended  to ; 
that  is  the  reason  why  so  many  secrets  are  unin¬ 
tentionally  betrayed.  The  man  to  whom  a  secret 
is  told  remembers  the  secret  because  it  is  something 
amusing,  or  interesting,  or  scandalous;  but  he  for¬ 
gets  the  dull  preface  which  preceded  it,  wherein  be 
was  admonished  “  to  be  sure  not,  for  the  world,  to 
tell  anybody  what  he  was  going  to  he  told.” 

Our  life  is  a  continual  decadence  of  power. 

From  one  till  three  years  old,  we  are  Lord 
Paramount  Baby.  From  three  till  about  twenty- 
seven,  we  are  subject  to  our  superiors,  —  parents, 
masters,  college  dons,  senior  counsel,  rectors,  and 
other  authorities.  From  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  to  the  end  of  our  lives,  we  are  ruled  over  by 
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those  who  are  facetiously  called  our  inferiors, — 
wives,  sons,  daughters,  servants,  clerks,  deputies, 
and  junior  partners.  And  this  is  the  harshest  rule 
of  all,  and  often  the  most  galling;  for  the  cruelty  of 
the  weak  to  the  strong,  of  the  inferior  to  the  su¬ 
perior,  is  often  very  great;  and  there  is  an  irony 
about  it  which  is  very  painful,  though  somewhat 
ludicrous. 

When  a  man  in  power  asks  for  time  to  consider 
anything,  it  is  generally  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  consult  his  immediate  inferior,  without  whose 
sanction  he  dares  not  assent  to  anything. 

Any  one  who  is  much  talked  of  must  be  much 
maligned.  This  seems  to  be  a  harsh  conclusion ; 
but  when  you  consider  how  much  more  given  men 
are  to  depreciate  than  to  appreciate,  you  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  saying. 

The  man  at  the  head  of  the  house  can  mar  the 

51ea8ure  of  the  household ;  but  he  cannot  make  it. 
'bat  must  rest  with  the  woman,  and  is  her  greatest 
privilege. 

W E  often  suffer  ourselves  to  be  put  out  of  all  our 
bearings  by  some  misfortune,  not  of  the  most  serious 
kind,  which  looks  very  black  at  the  time,  but  which 
from  its  nature  cannot  be  lasting.  We  are  thus 
like  ignorant  hens  that  insist  upon  going  to  roost  in 
mid-4ay  because  there  is  a  brief  transitory  eclipse  of 
the  sun. 

The  love  of  poetry  seldom  commences  before  the 
beard  begins  to  make  its  appearance.  Boys,  honest 
fellows  !  generally  pronounce  all  poetry  to  be  what, 
in  their  language,  they  call  “  bosh.”  The  love  of 
poetry  is  apt  to  fade  away  from  most  men  much  at 
the  same  time  as  the  liking  for  sweets.  Again,  the 
love  of  poetry  is  inevitably  checked  and  somewhat 
suppressed  by  the  labors  and  anxieties  of  middle 
life.  It  thus  appears  that,  from  careless  boyhood  up 
to  careful  old  age,  the  poets  have  but  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  human  existence  for  them  to  work  upon. 
Why,  therefore,  should  they  often  be  so  laboriously 
obscure  ? 


In  the  investigation  of  human  character,  there  is 
one  signal  mistake  made  by  nearly  all  investigators. 
They  have  formed  a  notion  of  the  nature  and  effect 
of  some  particular  virtue,  or  vice,  or  quality.  But 
they  will  not  perceive  that  the  virtue,  vice,  or  qual¬ 
ity  in  question  becomes  a  very  different  thing  when 
implanted  in  different  persons;  for  instance,  one 
man’s  vanity  is  so  very  different  from  another  man’s 
vanity,  and  probably  from  every  other  man’s  vanity, 
that  it  requires  a  separate  investigation  for  itself. 
Chemistry,  better  than  anything  else,  will  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  One  elementary  sub¬ 
stance  meets  with  another  elementary  substance 
with  which  it  can  combine,  and  the  compound  sub¬ 
stance  thus  formed  becomes  quite  different  in  its 
properties  from  either  of  its  component  parts.  But, 
to  descend  from  this  scientific  view  of  the  matter,  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that,  no  one  human  creature  being 
really  ver^  like  another,  their  respective  qualities, 
of  which,  in  the  abstract,  we  know  something,  will 
take  very  different  forms  and  powers,  according  to 
the  personality  on  which  they  act.  Now  Rochefou- 
cault  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  selfishness  of  man ; 
but  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  guide  or  govern 
individual  men  by  means  of  their  selfishness,  any 
better,  perhaps,  than  a  mere  clown,  unless  he  had 
taken  pains  to  study  each  individual. 

We  make  some  general  distinctions,  which  are 


not  bad  as  very  rough  guides  in  the  characteristics 
of  nations.  But  you  shall  have  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman  whom  no  one  shall  be  able  to  accuse  of 
being  un-national,  yet  who  has  not  one  single  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  nation  which  you  can  rely  upon,  as 
a  means  to  influence  him. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  error  of  the  kind  alluded  to 
is  wBen  a  man  makes  his  own  mind  the  measure  of 
another’s  mind,  and  thinks  that  it  is  influenced  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  degree,  by  passions  or 
qualities  having  only  the  same  names. 

Rapid  generalization  is  the  ruin  of  scientific  re¬ 
search. 

Where  flatterers  fail,  is  from  their  vulgar  habit 
of  applying  the  same  kind  of  flattery  to  all  people. 
They  would  never  be  found  out,  if  they  knew  bet¬ 
ter.  It  cannot  be  said  of  flattery,  as  was  said  by  an 
old  winebibber  of  port  wine,  “  Sir,  there  are  differ¬ 
ent  sorts  of  port ;  but  all  port  wine  is  good.”  Now, 
the  “  sort  ”  is  everything  in  flattery ;  that  it  should 
be  the  right  sort,  addressed  to  the  right  man.  The 
famous  line  in  Horace,  — 

“  Cui  male  si  palpere  recalcitret  ondlque  tutus,”  — 
conveys  the  real  truth.  It  was  not  that  the  flattery 
that  was  imagined  to  be  addressed  to  Augustus  was 
bad  in  itself,  but  that  it  was  not  of  a  sort  which 
would  succeed  when  applied  to  him.  It  is  not  to  be 
asserted  that  any  man  is  proof  against  flattery ;  only 
that  he  is  proof  against  the  wrong  kind  of  flattery, 

—  that  is,  wrong  for  him.  And  even  then  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  great  majority  of  persons  are 
pleased  at  seeing  that  anybody  cares  to  flatter  them, 
even  though  it  is  clumsily  and  provokingly  done. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  one  has  to  go  through 
so  many  phases  of  opinion  before  one  can  rely  upon 
the  truthfulness  of  delineation  of  any  character  rep¬ 
resented  in  history.  Henry  VIII.  has  been  “  white¬ 
washed.”  Nero  IS  in  the  process  of  being  “  white¬ 
washed.”  And  we  are  decidedly  learning,  from  Mr. 
Spedding,  that  Bacon  was  not  the  meanest  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Now,  there  is  an  historical  personage  for  whom  I 
want  to  say  something,  as  I  suspect  he  has  been 
largely  calumniated,  dt  is  our  patron  saint,  St. 
George  of  “  mcrrie  England.”  It  will  always  be  a 
good  joke  against  the  English,  that  they  have  chosen 
a  contractor  for  their  patron  saint ;  for  St.  George 
made  his  fortune  by  getting  a  contract  to  supply 
the  army  with  bacon.  But  this  does  not  imply  the 
extent  of  vice  and  wickedness  with  which  poor  St. 
George  is  universally  credited.  Gibbon  has  no 
words  too  bad  for  him.  Now,  let  me  take  down 
Gibbon,  and  show  you  what  may  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  and  how  loosely  the  accusations  against 
St  George  are  framed. 

“  George  was  born  in  Epiphania  in  Silesia,  in  a 
fuller’s  shop.” 

“  From  this  obscure  and  servile  origin,  he  raised 
himself  by  the  talents  of  a  parasite.” 

Now,  why  “  servile,”  why  “  parasite  ”  ?  Surely  a 
free  man,  as  well  as  a  serf,  may  be  bom  in  a 
fuller’s  shop!  Suppose  the  poor  youth,  from  his 
agreeable  manners  and  activity  in  business,  found 
friends  and  patrons  in  a  higher  class,  is  that  any 
blame  to  him  ?  Horace  says  well,  — 

PriDcipibus  placuisse  vlria  hand  ultims  laus  eat/’ 

Gibbon  proceeds  thus :  “  They  procured  for  their 
worthless  dependant  a  lucrative  commission  or  con¬ 
tract  to  supply  the  army  with  bacon.” 

Why  “  worthless  ”  ?  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
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evidence  to  show  that,  at  that  time,  he  had  done 
an^hing  which  justifies  the  word  “worthless.” 

^en  Gibbon  tells  of  his  malversations  as  re¬ 
gards  this  contract.  I  am  not  able  to  rebut  the 
statement,  but  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  what 
St.  George  would  have  to  say  to  it. 

“  He,”  then,  says  Gibbon,  “  embraced,  with  real 
or  affected  zeal,  Uie  profession  of  Arianism.” 

Why  “  affected  ”  ?  why  “  profession  ”  ?  Hero  are 
two  most  damaging  words  introduced  In  a  most 
sinister  and  unwarrantable  manner.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  men’s  characters  are  ruined  by  in¬ 
sinuation,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  OTeat  histo¬ 
rians  sometimes  write.  How  could  Gibbon  know 
whether  the  zeal  was  affected  or  not?  Almost 
every  Christian  In  that  day  was  a  vehement  Arian 
or  a  vehement  Athanasian  ! 

Then  observe  the  next  sentence  :  “  From  the 
love  or  the  ostentation  of  learning,  he  collected  a 
valuable  library  of  history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
theology ;  and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing  faction 
promoted  Geoige  of  Cappadocia  to  the  throne  of 
Athanasius.” 

Why  “ostentation”?  Again,  I  say,  how  could 
Gibbon  know  whether  it  was  “  love,”  or  “  ostenta¬ 
tion,”  of  learning  ?  It  seems  to  me  rather  in  a 
man’s  favor  that,  after  he  had  made  his  fortune,  as 
a  contractor,  he  should  have  devoted  a  large  part 
of  it  to  the  formation  of  a  great  library.  By  the 
way,  it  was  the  grandest  library  of  that  age,  and 
the  Emperor  Julian  used  to  borrow  books  from  it. 

Then,  of  course,  he  Is  represented  to  have  be¬ 
haved  Infamously  as  an  archbishop ;  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  these  infamies  are  chiefly  narrated 
by  members  of  the  Athanasian  party,  after  he  had 
b^n  torn  to  pieces  by  that  party.  Now,  suppiose 
there  should  ever  come  to  be  such  a  person  as  a 
Protestant  pope,  and  he,  or  one  of  his  successors, 
were  to  make  saints  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  po¬ 
litical  parties  in  England,  what  spiteful  things,  by 
no  means  absolutely  true,  would  the  partisans  of 
the  opposite  factions  (a  party  would  be  sure  to  be 
called  a  faction  in  the  future  “  Gibbon’s  ”  pages) 
bring  against  St  William  and  St  Benjamin  ? 

Ill-natured  deeds  are  very  rare  when  compared 
with  ill-natured  words ;  in  short,  the  proportion  of 
the  deeds  to  the  words  is  as  Falstaff ’s  pennyworth  of 
bread  to  his  monstrous  quantity  of  sack.  It  would 
be  a  shrewdly  good  bargain  for  the  world  to  agree 
that  ill-natured  deeds  should  be  multiplied -by  ten, 
if  only  the  ill-natured  tcords  were  to  be  diminished 
by  one  half ;  for,  though  the  deed  may  be  a  much 
larger  aud  more  potent  thing  than  the  word,  it 
often  does  not  ^ive  nearly  as  much  pain.  Depend¬ 
ants  would  gam  very  much  by  this  bargain,  for 
they  seldom  suffer  much  from  deeds,  but  a  great 
deal  from  words.  Many  a  man  goes  through  life 
scattering  ill-natured  remarks  in  all  directions,  who 
has  never  done,  to  his  knowledge,  an  ill-natured 
deed,  and  who  probably  considers  himself  a  very 
good-natured  fellow,  but  one,  however,  who  takes  a 
knowing  view  of  all  human  beings,  and  of  all  human 
affairs,  and  is  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  anything 
or  anybody. 

Which,  of  the  seven  supports  to  human  nature, 
under  troubles  and  difficulties,  can  be  most  relied 
upon,  and  least  spared  ?  The  seven  supports  are 
good  spirits,  good  temper,  pride,  vanity,  power  of 
endurance,  hopefulness,  and  the  love  of  others.  To 
the  above  question  a  cynic  answered,  “  Without 
doubt,  vanity.” 


Why? 

Because  it  Is  always  present.  Common  parlance 
proves  this  fact.  You  can  say  of  a  man.  He  has 
lost  his  ^ood  spirits,  his  good  temper,  his  love  for 
others,  hu  pride,  his  power  of  endurance,  his  hope¬ 
fulness  ;  but  who  ever  heard  any  one  say  of  another 
“  He  has  lost  his  vanity  ”  ?  ^  *  ^  ■  ,  jn 

That  word  “gradually”  has  come  to  have  a 
wrong  meaning  in  most  men’s  minds.  They  do  not 
think  of  it  as  applying  to  something  which  occurs 
by  steps,  according  to  the  Latin  derivation,  but  as 
something  which  moves  up  or  down  an  inclined 
plane.  Now  it  was  the  remark  of  one  of  the  shrewd¬ 
est  men  of  our  time,  that  almost  every  mental  opeD 
atlon  seems  to  go  by  steps.  In  learning  anything, 
this  is  to  be  seen.  Yestei^ay  there  was  a  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  to-day  it  is  overcome  by  some  sudden  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  mind,  which  may  be  compared  to 
a  step.  So,  in  the  moral  workings  of  our  nature, 
every  movement  seems  to  go  by  steps.  He  noted 
this  especially  as  regards  retrograde  movement  A 
good  resolve  is  formed,  but,  as  he  said,  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  let  down  like  a  boat  in  a  canal,  by  successive 
locEs.  This  is  admirably  illustrated  by  one  of  Miss 
Ferrier’s  or  Miss  Austen’s  novels,  where  a  son,  left 
very  well  off,  is  enjoined  by  his  father,  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  to  provide  for  his  sisters.  The  son  begins  by 
thinking  that  he  must  allow  his  sisters  £  1,(^00  a 
year ;  but  by  successive  locks  he  gradually  lowers 
his  generous  intention  till  it  comes  down  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  send  them  some  fruit,  flowers,  and  game 
occasionally,  which,  as  he,  or  his  wife,  says,  is  all 
that  his  good  father  could  have  intended. 

What  an  immense  respect  one  has  for  a  man 
who  is  just  dead,  thinking  that  he  may  have  sud¬ 
denly  come  into  such  a  vast  estate  of  knowledge ! 
This  feeling  goes  off  after  a  time,  when  one  thinks 
that  he  is  only  one  of  the  majority ;  but  at  first  it 
is  a  striking,  —  nay,  an  almost  appalling  thought. 
And  the  newly  dead  man  may  be  what  we  call  an 
ignorant  peasant,  which  adds  much  to  the  dread 
nature  of  the  thought. 

Let  us  see  who  are  the  people  who  make  society 
disagreeable. 

First,  there  are  managing  people.  The  manning 
people  are  of  three  kinds.  They  arel  either  Impe¬ 
rious  persons,  or  very  good-natured  persons,  or  very 
conceited  persons.  And  sometimes  the  three  mo¬ 
tives  which  cause  a  man  or  woman  to  be  trouble- 
somely  managing  are  combined  in  one  and  the  same 
person. 

Now,  the  objection  which  most  people  have  to 
being  managed  is,  that  they  have  an  unconquerable 
wish  to  manage  for  themselves. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  potent  cause  why 
people  often  reject  the  most  excellent  proposals  for 
being  managed.  It  is,  that  the  managing  person 
does  not  know  some  secret,  but  very  strong,  motive 
of  the  person  to  be  managed ;  and  therefore  all  the 
manager’s  wise  suggestions  are  beside  the  mark. 

Let  us  take  a  familiar  instance  which  might  occur 
in  real  life.  There  is  a  young  man  (we  will  call 
him  Mr.  Amans)  in  the  same  house  with  one  of  the 
tribe  of  managers.  Mr.  Amans  Is  sisked  by  what 
train  he  is  returning  to  London,  and  he  says  by  the 
10  o’clock  train.  This  is  in  the  smoking-room,  after 
the  ladl^  have  gone  to  bed.  Up  jumps  the  mana¬ 
ger,  whips  out  his  “  Bradshaw,”  and  tells  Mr.  Amans 
that  it  is  positive  insanity  not  to  go  by  the  9  o’clock 
triun.  “If  you  go  by  the  10  o’dock  train,  a  very 
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glow  train,  you  will  not  get  into  town  till  4  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  —  a  moet  uncomfortable  time ;  where- 
aa,  if  you  go  by  the  9,  you  will  be  in  by  1 2  at  night, 
and  have  a  go^  night’s  rest  Do  let  me  order  the 
carriage  for  half-past  8  o’clock !  ”  The  young  man 
looks  very  sheepish,  stammers  out  some  foolish  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  9  o'clock  train,  but  holds  his  ground, 
and  will  not  be  managed.  And  why  ?  Mr.  Amans 
thought  that  there  was  a  faint  return  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Amata  to  the  warm  pressure  of  his  hand  when 
he  bade  her  good-night  that  evening ;  and  he  would 
lose  fifty  nights’  rest,  and  rightly  too,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  that  faint  return  of  pressure  will 
be  repeated,  or,  perhaps,  increased,  on  the  ensuing 
morning.  Now,  the  family  breakfast  is  not  until  9 
o’clock. 

The  above  is  an  instance  of  a  trivial  and  familiar 
nature ;  but  the  same  thing  runs  through  life. 
When  the  manager  thinks  any  of  us  unreasonable, 
he  may  reflect  that  perhaps  he  does  not  know  all 
the  motives  which^  however  unreasonable,  determine 
us  to  a  course  of  action  contrary  to  that  which  he  so 
ably  recommends. 

Then  there  is  the  class  of  people  whom  I  venture 
to  call  the  observantines.  They  must  make  re¬ 
marks  about  everything;  and  there  are  a  great 
many  things  in  this  life  which  had  better  pass  with¬ 
out  any  remark. 

Then  there  are  the  objective  jieople.  Let  any 
one  say  anything,  however  wise  or  foolish,  important 
or  unimportant,  they  must  instantly  take  an  objec¬ 
tion.  They  really  do  not  mean  to  abide  by  their 
objection ;  but  they  must  take  it.  Nothing  should 
be  done  without  being  well  argued  over ;  and  it  is 
their  business  to  see  that  objection  is  made  to  what¬ 
ever  is  proposed. 

Then  there  are  the  explanative  people.  Now, 
even  the  cleverest  man,  and  the  most  adroit  talker, 
utters  many  sentences  which  are  needless.  You  see 
at  once  what  he  is  going  to  say.  But  the  explana¬ 
tive  person  will  not  let  you  off  one  single  jot  of  ex¬ 
planation.  His  talk  is  like  the  writing  of  a  stupid 
book  for  children. 

Then  there  is  the  discursive  talker.  You  are  dis¬ 
cussing  the  effect  of  the  large  importations  of  gold 
from  Australia.  He  unfortunately  enters  into  the 
discussion,  and  in  a  short  time  you  find  that  the 
original  subject  has  vanished,  and  that  you  are  dis¬ 
cussing  the  mode  of  rearing  pineapples  at  Chats- 
worth.  This  kind  of  man  seems  to  be  sent  into  the 
world  to  destroy  everything  like  good  conversation. 
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Ladies  are  to  wear  silver  dust  in  their  hair  this 
year :  so  Paris  decrees. 

Mu.  William  Michael  Rossetti  is  engaged 
on  a  new  edition  of  Shelley’s  Works  and  a  life  of 
the  poet. 

Mdlle.  Schneider  is  to  return  to  London  next 
June.  The  Leader  says  the  announcement  ought 
to  be  made  upon  black-edged  paper. 

The  Skating  Club  in  Paris  is  in  full  swing.  The 
Empress  leads  the  fashion  on  the  ice ;  but  hb  Majesty 
is  too  rheumatic  to  venture  on  the  steels. 

Lamartine  is  said  to  be  writing  a  new  poem  of 
about  six  hundred  lines,  to  be  called  “  Forgetful¬ 
ness.”  It  is  to  form  his  “  Literary  Testament.” 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has  two  works  on  the 
eve  of  publication:  a  new  poem,  entitled  “The 


Book  of  Orm :  a  Prelude  to  the  Epic,”  and  a  prose 
volume  of  picture  and  adventure,  portions  of  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Spectator,  entitled  “  Hebrides: 
the  Cruise  of  the  Tern  through  the  Scottish  Isles.” 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  “  He  knew  He 
was  Right  ”  is  resumed  in  this  number  of  Every 
Saturday,  and  will  be  continued  without  inter¬ 
ruption  until  the  story  is  completed. 

A  coRRE.'iPONDENT  of  the  London  Times  inti¬ 
mates  rather  broadly  that  Mr.  Robertson’s  new 
comedy,  “  School,”  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
translation  of  a  German  play,  entitled  Aschenbrddel, 
written  by  Robert  Benedix. 

A  NEW  experiment,  to  which  considerable  inter¬ 
est  is  attached,  has  commenced  at  the  Gaitd,  Paris. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  mid-day  performances  of 
classical  French  dramas,  accompanied  by  illustrative 
essays  from  well-known  writers. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  Writes  to  ask  Punch  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  old  saying,  that  “pigs  see  the 
wind,”  and  if  so,  what  wind  is  it  they  see.  Punch 
is  not  to  be  done.  He  has  his  reply  ready.  “  Why, 
of  course  they  can,  and  the  particular  wind  in  (ques¬ 
tion  is  a  ‘  Sow-wester,’  ”  —  which  is  a  very  old  joke. 

The  1,000th  volume  of  Baron  Tauchnitz’s  cele¬ 
brated  Library  is  to  be  a  memorial  one,  and  the  fit¬ 
test  book  in  the  world  is  chosen  for  such  a  place,  — 
no  less  than  the  New  Testament  according  to  the 
English  version,  with  the  different  readings  of  va¬ 
rious  Greek  versions,  and  accepted  translations,  as 
foot-notes.  This  edition,  which  promises  to  be  a 
very  excellent  one,  will  be  under  the  competent 
editorship  of  Dr.  Tischendorf. 

Accordino  to  the  Spectator,  a  treasure  of  price¬ 
less  value  has  been  found  among  the  stores  of  the 
India  House.  Oriental  scholars  all  over  the  world 
will  feel  their  blood  quicken  at  the  news  that  the 
library  of  Timour,  collected  in  the  course  of  his  con¬ 
quests,  has  been  discovered.  “  Among  other  treas¬ 
ures  are  documents  of  extraordinary  value  con¬ 
nected  with  the  biography  of  Mohammed.”  The 
discovery  of  this  chest  may  probably  cause  a  large 
part  of  Eastern  history  to  be  rewritten. 

The  English  dramatists  are  busy.  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault  has  for  some  time  been  engaged  upon  a  philo¬ 
sophical  treatise  on  the  theatrical  art,  entitled  “  The 
Master  of  the  Revels.”  He  is  likewise  at  work  upon 
a  play  for  Drury  Lane,  in  which  Mr.  Phelps  will 
appear,  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  melodramatic,  the 
spectacular,  and  the  domestic  order.  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  and  Mr.  Fechter  are  working  on  a  romantic 
drama  for  the  Adelphi.  Mr.  Robertson,  it  seems,  is 
preparing  a  new  play  for  America.  Dr.  Westland 
Marston  is  engaged  upon  a  tragedy  for  Miss  Neil- 
son,  who  will  play  the  chief  female  part. 

Mr.  Philip  Hale  prints  in  Good  Words  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clever  epigram  on  Ecce  Homo :  — 

“  Whilst  difhriDK  critics  strive  to  find 
The  object  in  the  author’s  mind, 

The  book  inversely  works. 

Charmed  by  the  beanty  of  the  face, 

The  sceptic  feels  the  heavenly  grace 
Behind  the  veil  that  larks. 

But  adoration  cannot  brook 

One  least  eclipse  of  that  tweet  look : 

Devotion  takes  alarm : 

And  thus,  however  understood, 

No  bad  book  ever  did  such  good, 

.  No  good  one  e’er  such  hano.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


We  find  the  following  musical  curiosity  in  the 
Table  Talk  of  a  late  number  of  Once  a  Week :  — 

“  One  of  the  daily  newspapers,”  says  the  writer, 
“  has  objected  to  Champagne  Charlie  and  Tommy 
Dodd  being  ‘  improved  ’  by  certain  people  at  Peck- 
ham,  who  nave  paraded  the  streets,  shouting  out 
those  music-hall  tunes  adapted  to  words  of  a  so- 
called  sacred  character.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  the 
apologist  of  these  Peckham  ranters.  I  only  wish  to 
TOint  out  the  fact,  that  the  tune  of  the  Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter  is  sung  in  half  the  churches  and  chapels 
in  England,  although  the  singers  may  not  know  it. 
At  least,  this  is  one  way  of  stating  the  case  ;  but,  to 
state  it  more  truly,  I  ought  to  say,  that  the  melody 
(and  a  very  pretty  one,  too,)  of  that  popular  song 
relative  to  the  young  lady  who  lived  ‘  on  the  t’other 
side  of  the  water,’  was  adapted  from  the  psalm- 
tune,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  adapted  from  an  air  by 
Mozart.  The  psalm-tune  is  known  as  Belmont; 
and,  although  it  may  not  be  to  the  taste  of  the  Gre- 
gorian-loving  Ritualists,  yet  it  is  deservedly  popular 
in  thousands  of  Protestant  congregations.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  author  of  the  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson  was  not  aware  of  this,  or  he  would  not  have 
written  (in  his  Second  Series)  that  ‘  the  contempti¬ 
ble  Ratcatcher’s  Daughter  was  without  a  thing  to 
recommend  it,  and  had  no  music,’  and  was  mer^y  a 
song  of  ‘  the  vivacious  Cowell's.’  So  that  he  also 
was  unaware  of  that  other  fact,  that  it  was  an  old 
song  revived ;  and  I  have  now  before  me  an  edition 
of  the  song,  printed  in  lithography  in  1842,  and 
cleverly  illustrated  with  seven  drawings  by  an  ama¬ 
teur  artist.  Miss  Brigstocke.  The  alteration  of  time 
and  rhythm  will  totally’  alter  the  character  of  a 


melody.  Rod  well  s  *  Nix  my  dolly  pals,  fake  away,’ 
from  Jack  Sheppard,  became  a  popular  drawing¬ 
room  song  when  disguised  as  ‘  Haste  to  the  wood¬ 
lands,  haste  away’;  and  I  know  that  it  was  once 
played  (slowly)  in  a  church  as  a  voluntary.  When 
Miss  Agnes  Strickland  was  publishing  the  volumes 
of  her  Mary  Stuart,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  communi¬ 
cating  to  her  some  local  traditions,  one  of  which 
illustrates  the  subject  of  this  note.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  give  it  in  her  own  words :  *  An  adagio 
piece  of  old  music,  of  a  similar  character  to  the 
death-march  in  Saul,  has  been  lately  discovered  in 
MS.  at  Oxford,  with  a  statement  that  it  was  per¬ 
formed  on  Queen  Mary’s  entrance  into  the  hall  at 
Fotheringhay;  but,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  music 
in  any  of  the  minute  contemporary  accounts  of  her 
I  execution,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  played  to 
:  amuse  the  people  who  thronged  the  courts  of  the 
I  castle  without ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this 
I  air.  which,  according  to  the  slow  time  arranged, 

!  produces  the  most  solemn  and  pathetic  effect  con- 
1  ceivable.  is  discovered,  when  played  fast,  to  be  the 
old  popular  tune  called  Jumping  Joan,  invariably 
played  in  those  days,  and  sung  with  appropriate 
words,  to  brutalize  the  rabble  at  the  burning  of  a 
witch.  The  adagio  arrangement,  however,  proves 
that  if  this  detestable  exercise  of  malice  were  de¬ 
creed  by  Mary'  Stuart’s  foes  to  embitter  her  last 
moments,  it  was  defeated  by  the  band  performing  it 
in  the  solemn  style  of  church  music,  as  a  funeral 
march.’  (Queens  of  Scotland,  vii.  487,  foot-note.) 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  piece  of  mu¬ 
sic  has  never  yet  been  published.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  it :  — 


MARCH  PLAYED  AT  THE  EXECUTION  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 


Piintad  at  tb«  Univenitr  Frew,  Cambridga,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Fields,  Osgood,  k  Oo. 


